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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE EXODUS. 


Trenna’s first act was to place the five-pound 
note that lay crumpled on the table in her own 
purse; not for its value, for, as her father truly 
said, it had none; but lest the sight of it should, 
when she had gone, excite him to do what he 
had promised not to do. That was the one point 
which she had gained where so much had been 
lost. Kit was not to be punished by the law. Her 
possession of the note went far to secure this if 
her father had no other proof of his son’s delin- 
quency. She knew how he had obtained it, and 
even what it had cost him, Her brother had been 
betrayed by one whom he had himself betrayed, 
but who had had so much of pity left for him as 
to send him a word of warning. He had found 
it only just in time on his return from The Knoll 
on the previous night. If Kit had been at home 
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that morning to feed his father’s fury by his pre- 
sence, to what lengths might it not have raged ! 
Even as matters were, they were bad enough. 
She had expected nothing less than that her fa- 
ther would have cast him off; but that she should 
share -in-his condemnation was an unlooked-for 
misfortune. It had been her intention to leave 
the Grey House sooner or Jater, and to throw in 
her lot with her brother. Kit was all in all to 
her. . Her father had long been as naught to her 
compared with him, and was now less than naught 
since he had declared himself his enemy. For 
Kit’s sake she fancied she could have endured 
her home a little longer, as she had done when 
he was away at Cambridge; but it is certain she 
could not have listened,with patience to the re- 
proaches her father would have heaped en him ; 
nor, as we have seen, could she play the hypocrite 
even for an hour as regarded her loyalty to her 
brother. For loyalty is independent of the un- 
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worthiness of the object, and may cling to a Tar- | ing ler brother’s part she had shared his punish- 


quin or a Stuart. 

Her father’s passion had precipitated matters, 
and left her no choice but flight. But whither 
should she go? She had said with truth that she 
did not know where her brother was. It had been 
arranged that he should privately let her know 
his address in London (whither he had departed 
by first train that morning) so soon as he should 
secure lodgings; but in the mean time she was 
homeless, That the Medways would give her the 
shelter of their roof, indeed, she felt assured ; but 
had it been possible she would have preferred to 
go anywhere else; for how could she escape in- 
quiry and explanation ? 
alternative. The Medways were, fortunately, cog- 
nizant of the bad terms on which Kit and her fa- 
ther lived. 
matter as a culmination of the quarrel between 
them, and (what indeed was true) that in espous- 


There was, however, no | 


She would only have to represent the | 


ment. Neither Mrs. Medway nor Maud would 
press for details ; too delicate in feel 
ing to do 50, however great might be their curios- 


they were 


ity to learn the actual facts. Whatever repre 
sentation she might make, she felt tolerably con- 
fident that it would not be contradicted by her 


father. His promise not to prosecute, indeed, 
seemed to include a promise of silence on this 
matter, and above all, his manner had convinced 
her that, alike for good and ill, he had washed 
his hands (as he expressed it) equally of her bro 
ther and of herself, and if it were possible would 
never again breathe the name of either of them. 
So far she felt content, while another result of 
her present position gave her a satisfaction the 
full content of whieh she scarcely admitted to 
herself. In a very short time she would be re- 
united to her brother: as soon as he had a roof 
[Continued on page 710.) 
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“ LE PERE JACQUES.” 
See illustration on page 716. 


Tur autumn wind is bleak and cold, 
The leaves are withered, sere, and old, 
Their time has come to die; 
And in these late October days 
A veil of chilling, purple haze 
Hangs heavy in the sky. 


Adown the dreary woodland glade 
An old man and a little maid 
Are passing side by side: 
For him one narrow path remains, 
Which leads to rest from all his pains; 
For her the way is wide. 


His shoulders weak can scarcely bear 
The heavy load he carries there ; 
His trembling, tottering form 
Is bent and feeble. On his face 
Sorrow and care have left their trace, 
For many a wintry storm 


Has beat upon him while he strove 

To win his part of life and love; 
And now, the battle past, 

He hurries gladly to the end; 

Death is for him a gentle friend, 
Who giveth peace at last. 


The merry-hearted little maid 

Heeds not if leaves and flowers fade 
In autumn’s frosty air; 

Another year will surely bring 

To her sweet youth another spring, 
And other flowers fair. 


Summer's last daisies in her hands, 
Beside the feeble man she stands, 
A vision of delight ; 
In the fair morning of her years, 
Unclouded by defeat or fears, 
She smiles upon his night. 
L1ELEN S. CONANT. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpenr. | 


TE will begin by describing some of the 
\ novelties for the coming winter seen at a 
late visit to Worth’s. These did not comprise 
full-dress toilettes, the time for which has not 
yet arrived, but winter wraps and walking dress- 
es, which are the order of the day. Among the 
many stylish and elegant garments in prepara- 
tion we will first cite a tight-fitting jacket of hussar 
blue cloth, This was very short, with the lower 
edge cut in crenellated points, which are edged 
with a cord of black chenille that passes up the 
front from two inches from the bottom to the 
neck, forming a simulated vest; rows of chenille 
fringe placed one above another cover this vest 
and the middle of the back. A skirt, eight inch- 
es wide, of darker blue cloth, is set underneath 
the crenellated points, and trimmed all around 
with five rows of chenille cord, and is finished in 
the back with chenille fringe. The collar and 
cuffs are trimmed with chenille cord. 

A pretty new wrap, which is a cross between 
the jacket and the visite, is made of sea-weed 
green plush. The upper part of the sleeve is cut 
in one piece with the front; the front and back 
are tight fitting; behind,the back forms a postil- 
jon, and lace edges it all around, and extends up 
the front to the throat, forming a jabot. The 
sleeves are richly embroidered with gold and col- 
ored beads, which also form a trimming around 
the neck. We also remarked a large pelisse of 
thick silk brocaded with cashmere designs, with 
blouse sleeves ; in the back were two large bouf- 
fant pleats, open to the waist line, and finished at 
the top with two butterflies. These pelisses will 
be made of the richest stuffs: of plushes with 
Persian designs, velvets with large chenille dots, 
and more simply also of brocaded satin or black 
velvet, trimmed with broad bands of seal-skin. 

Theconclusions drawn from our visit to Worth’s 
are that ladies will be no more constrained dur- 
ing the coming winter than for several seasons 
past to a tiresome conformity of length and shape 
in the matter of wrappings. Pelisses, large ca- 
saques, jackets, half long and short—all will be 
worn according to fancy, and in all these the lin- 
ing will continue to be the complement of ele- 
gance, of soft ombré silk, plaid plush, etc. The 
visite will be a little more ample than it was last 
season, and quite naturally, since the tournure is 
becoming larger and larger. The reign of scant 
skirts is over, and we are slowly drifting back 
to the days when dresses were inflated by crino- 
line, without being able to predict whether we 
shall stop at a reasonable fullness, 

Short jackets continue to have a masculine 
aspect, trimmed with military-looking brande- 
bourgs ; with these are worn a starched linen col- 
Jar and cuffs, with stitched edges; a sportsman 
cravat of white batiste embroidered with tiny 
dots of a color to match the dress, and a fancy 
pin—a monogram formed with large gold nails, 
a gold clasp, or, what the whim of the moment 
has elevated to the rank of an emblem of good 
luck, an exquisitely modelled golden dwarf or 
humpback. 

As to bonnets, of which we spoke at length in 
our last letter, there is always something new to 
say, and we will begin by describing a novelty 
which is somewhat eccentric, but which may win 
A great success. We have spoken before of gui- 
pure trimmings of leather, Well, this leather is 
also used for bonnets, which are made of thin 
reddish-brown kid, embroidered with silk, and 
are trimmed, like other bonnets, with feathers, 
flowers, or pompons, but chiefly with a leather 
Jace, lined with silk to match the color of the 
trimming. These bonnets are mostly of the ca- 
pote shape, with a projecting turned-up brim, 
The indications are that the capote will continue 
to be in vogue, and will be the dress bonnet of 
the season for middle-aged ladies. It will be 
made of strands of chenille sewed close togeth- 
er; a chenille cord, set on in spiral fashion, will 
trim the crown, as well as the little edge which 
forms the brim. We have seen one of tobacco- 
color, the novelty of the moment, trimmed with a 
wreath of reddish-brown hops. Capotes are also 
made of velvet, on which are printed little spaniels’ 
heads; these are trimmed with otters’ heads of 





different sizes. We will conclude by mentioning 
the Petit Marseillais capote, which is destined to 
a certain success: the crown is formed of two 
very bouffant loops of velvet, fastened by a buckle 
of nail-heads; the brim, of puffed velvet, is sur- 
mounted in front by a little cock, the tail of which 
falls over on the left side, forming an elegant 
panache. As you see, the reign of birds and even 
of animals in the domain of fashion is far from 
being at an end. 

For young girls the felt round hat called the 
Adolescent is very pretty; the crown is low, the 
edge is turned up two fingers, and the hat is 
trimmed either with shaded pompons of all col- 
ors*or with two guinea-fowl feathers set on as an 
aigrette with an old gold buckle; a torsade of 
velvet is wound round the crown. 

We can only catalogue the names of the new 
bonnets, to describe which would take too long: 
the Parisien, the Charles IX., the eccentric Charle- 
magne, the Tyrolean (with a high conical crown), 
the Girondin, the Mousquetaire, the Condé, the 
Jacobin cap, etc. These bonnets are trimmed 
with buckles of all sizes, of jet, old metal, and 
steel, a few being set with precious stones; and 
lastly, a large assortment of fancy jewels, agrafes, 
cocks, with resplendent colors, ete. Feathers form 
the trimming for bonnets of the greatest elegance, 
and velvets, plushes, and chenilles are in prepara- 
tion which are designed to be cut up to serve as 
trimmings. EMMELINE RayMonpD. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 
We take great pleasure in announcing that No. 
157 of Harpsr’s Youne Propte, published October 
81, will contain the first installment of a new serial 
story, entitled : 
ee N A N.” 
By Mrs. Jonn Linus, 


Author of “ Mildred’s Bargain,” “ Aunt Ruth's 
Temptation,” etc. 


Mars. Litur’s reputation as a successful writer 
Sor little folk is well established by the charming 
stories that have appeared under her signature. 
Readers who have justly formed a high estimate 
of her powers will have their opinion strengthened 
by an acquaintance with “ Nan.” A brighter lit- 
tle heroine never figured in a story-book, or one 
more calculated to inspire a strong interest in girl 
readers, or to win the hearty and enthusiastic ad- 
miration of the boys. 

Terms, $1 50 per Year. Single Copies, 4 Cents. 

The New Volume begins with the Number is- 

sued November 7. 





(Se Our next Number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, with a large and choice variety 
of full-sized patterns, illustrations, and descrip- 
tions of Youne Lantrs’, Boys’, and Giris’ Win- 
TER Wrappines, Suits, Hats, and Bonnets; La- 
pies’ Winter Bonnets, Croaks, EveninG Street 
and House Dressss, ete. ; Fichus, Collars, Jewelry, 
and Fans ; a complete Alphabet in cross-stitch for 
marking linen ; a beautiful Embroidery Design 
Sor Furniture ; and various pretty fancy articles ; 
with numerous literary and artistic attractions. 





BROKEN TABLES. 


HEN the prophet in his anger and 

surprise threw down the stones on 

which the Law was graven, he was not the 

first, and has not been the last, to break the 
Tables of the Law. 

For tables of a law of as divine origin, if 
not of as sanctified authority, are broken 
among us every day anew in every fresh act 
of disobedience or of disregard of right by 
those that rebel against the fact that there 
is any force in the universe superior to their 
own wills. 

Children break these laws through igno- 
rance, and through a spirit not yet taught 
to control itself, yet break them less fre- 
quently than their elders do, for all that. 
Men and women break them through ca- 
price, throngh weakness, through willful- 
ness, and throngh temptation; and there 
are even those who break them because a 
monstrous self-conceit almost inclines them 
to think their own vital force strong enough 
to override the law, and exempt them from 
the consequences. The child whom a too 
rich viand has once made sick will, save in 
rare instances, and with the same sagacious 
instinct that a brute shows in like case, re- 
fuse to touch that unwholesome viand, 
which has become loathsome to him. The 
man whose appetite has betrayed him into 
diffieulties will, as often as not, be betrayed 
by it again and yet again—in truth, unless 
he may have learned the hard lesson of self- 
conquest to some purpose, as long as that 
appetite lasts. 

We are all of us apt to admire law for 
others, and spurn it for ourselves. It is a 
lofty arrangement when we think of it as 
subjecting the atoms of all creation to its 
rhythmic rule; it is a fine thing when we 
think of it as controlling all the workings 
of society, making nation move harmonious- 





ly with nation, giving peace between the 
peoples, and bringing individuals under its 
rule till every other individual is safe from 
encroachment. But when it comes to onr- 
selves personally, it is not easy to see why 
we need the law. We may, in the case of 
natural and physical edicts, read fine print 
in the twilight, and preserve our eyes—we 
always have done so; we may sit in the 
wind, and keep our hearing; sleep in a 
draught, and take no cold; take cold after 
cold without injuring our senses of smell 
and taste; overwork our brains, and keep 
our reasons ; drink, and not become intoxi- 
cated ; become intoxicated, and not interfere 
with the rights of another; touch pitch, 
and not be defiled. The potato that re- 
members the poisonous habits of its family, 
and wreaks its vengeance on those that 
took it from its wild state and forced it to 
occupy itself in feeding a race—the potato, 
forbidden the dyspeptic stomach, shall not 
hurt ours—we were brought up on potatoes ; 
something else is answerable for our dys- 
pepsia. . It is all nonsense refusing us cham- 
pagne because there is already so much 
sugar in our systems that death hovers like 
a poisonous fly above us; it is a stimulant 
without which we can not meet the burden 
of our work, and we will take the risk of 
the sugar; others ought not to do so, very 
likely; they have not our ability to shed 
the hurt as a cabbage leaf sheds dew; they 
are not, as we are, superior to law. Other 
people generally should exercise due can- 
tion before they thus interfere with what 
nature has ordained. Their eyes may not be 
as strong as ours, their brains not as able 
to support fatigue, their nerves not so well 
balanced, their cuticles of less repellent 
power, their recuperative force a feeble af- 
fair: they had better be on the safe side ; 
but as for us, we will look out for ourselves. 

And when natural law has been thus de- 
fied, it is all the easier to defy the civil and 
the social law. Why should we be balked 
in our enterprises, into which all the wealth 
of our purse and all the thought of our life 
has gone, because some ordinance, whose 
framers never dreamed of our endeavor, 
starts up in the way at last? We will fin- 
ish our work, and see about the law after- 
ward. Why should we be hindered in some 
purpose dear to our souls, and not unrea- 
sonable in itself, because an obsolete law 
that has long since ceased to be a live force 
forbids us? Were not those old makers of 
the law far more unlearned and unwise 
than we, and shall our lives be spoiled be- 
cause of their ‘silly work? Led by such 
feeling, we will not reflect that while it is 
the law, silly or wise, we are its subjects, 
and that our proper course is not in vio- 
lating it, but in going to work and striving 
to repeal it. 

And further, if we hardly venture so bold- 
ly as to confront the civil law with infrac- 
tion, there is the unwritten social law for 
us to langh to scorn, forgetting again that 
while we accept the benefits of society— 
the good road, the lighted square, the po- 
liced city—-we owe obedience to the de- 
mands of society, and in refusing, when the 
time of trial comes, to yield it, that we break 
the tacit promise that we make it in every 
step we take upon its graded, lighted, and 
guarded streets. 

Yet, go on breaking the tables of the law 
as we will, the time of retribution comes. 
At last the eye that strained its nerve is 
blind, the brain that has been fired too long 
totters to its fall, the senses that have been 
revelled in dull and die. Natural, or civil, 
or social, the broken law takes its revenge, 
and its unseen ministers of justice let the 
axe fall upon the offender. But with the 
keeping of the law, how different is the fate! 
Then the blameless life helps to create, if 
not in this generation, yet in those that are 
to come, the perfect man. And if obedience 
to the law has led to that in this state, to 
what sublime condition of subjugated self 
shall it not lead in the state that follows 
this! 

“ Seeing sweet fruit 
Groweth from wholesome roots, and bitter things 
From poison stocks; yea, seeing, too, how spite 
Breeds hate, and kindness friends, and patience peace, 
Even while we live; and when ’tis willed we die, 
Shall there not be as good a ‘Then’ as ‘ Now’? 
Haply much better! since one grain of rice 
Shoots a green feather gemmed with fifty pearls, 
And all the starry champak’s white and gold 
Lurks in those little naked gray spring buds.” 





HOW ART REMUNERATES 
WOMEN. 
PAINTING ON CHINA. 


fie years ago it used to be said that the 
“ craze for china-painting” would soon spend 
its force. To-day the shelves and windows of the 
dealers’ shops are laden with painted china and 
earthenware, and the Society of Decorative Art 
is selling more such wares than any other, em- 
broideries alone excepted. This demonstrates 
that the “ craze for china-painting” has not spent 
its force. Nor, as long as people care to eat and 
drink out of pretty things, and to see pretty things 
on their mantel-pieces and walls, does the “ craze” 








seem likely to collapse. Although only five years 
old in this country, it is considerably older in Eu- 
rope, especially in the hearts of admirers of 
Sévres, Royal Dresden, Minton, Worcester, Doul- 
ton, and other ceramics. 

In one notable respect, however, the public de- 
mand for painted china, porcelain, and pottery 
has changed during these five years. American 
young women used to sell easily some very poor 
specimens of the art, where now they can not sell 
such specimens at all. The average buyer knows 
more than he did, and, as a rule, work must be 
excellent if it is to be easily disposed of. 

A young woman of ordinary capacity can learn 
how to do such work in about three months, Six 
or eight lessons (one every day if she chooses) 
will initiate her into the technique of china-paint- 
ing, and assiduous practice the rest of the time 
will acquaint her, more or Jess, with the applica- 
tion of what she has learned, 

After this training it will not be strange if she 
paints in ten hours a vase ten inches high, which 
she sells for ten dollars. Within two years it 
will not be strange if she paints in the same time 
a vase twice that size, which she sells for twice 
andahalfthat sum. Such things are done every 
day in New York city. 

Now if only it were practicable to reckon that, 
at the rate of ten dollars a day, her earnings 
would be thirty-six hundred and fifty dollars a 
year, or that, at the rate of twenty-five dollars a 
day, her earnings would be about nine thousand 
dollars a year, the art of painting on china would 
clearly be remunerative. But the problem is not 
to produce painted china that is worth buying, 
but to sell painted china. 

If your wares are excellent, a Broadway dealer 
may be found who will place some of them on 
exhibition in his shop, and charge you as com- 
mission one-fourth of the money that he sells 
them for. But he will consider that you are 
greatly his debtor for the service, and very likely 
will have no room for your next lot. The Society 
of Decorative Art will sell for a commission of 
ten per cent. If,on the other hand, your wares 
are not excellent, but merely good, the most eli- 
gible middle-man will not touch them. To be 
sure, you might find somewhere a dealer who 
would give them a chance, but very likely neither 
he nor his shop would suit you. The higher you 
advance in your profession, the greater is the like- 
lihood that you and your wares will be sought; 
that people who have seen your work, either in a 
public shop, at an exhibition, or in a private par- 
lor, will bring you orders for more of the same 
sort. Two young women artists in New York 
city, one of them not much known yet, are con- 
stantly receiving more orders for portraits on 
china than they can fill, at the rate of from ninety 
to one hundred dollars an order. A few months 
ago they were making some money by teaching 
the technique of their profession ; but at present 
they do not take pupils. Hundreds of their fel- 
low-workers, however, find teaching to be greatly 
to their profit. Ina suburb of New York a clever 
girl gives twelve lessons for five dollars, and seems 
to have as many pupils in the class as she de- 
sires, each pupil paying that sum. In another 
suburb two dollars is charged for a single lesson. 
The teacher makes herself known to possible 
yatrons by advertising in the local newspaper. 

here is, I believe, not a town or village in the 
United States of America where a young woman 
who can teach painting on china can not secure 
pupils, She may not become so rich as the Bar- 
oness Burdett-Coutts, but she will pocket plea- 
sautly some convenient dollars, 

That painting on china is very easy is a cardi- 
nal tenet of many young men’s and women’s 
creed, which it would be heretical to dispute, and 
ungracious to disprove. A company of artists 
whom I will call the Knickerbocker Club, because 
this is not their name, were recently invited by 
a fellow-member, who makes a specialty of un- 
derglaze painting, to meet at his studio and dec- 
orate tiles. Bright and successful young men 
they were, most of them well-known artists, with 
a generous sprinkling of genius, ‘“ Well, give us 
the tiles,” they said to their host: “we are ready 
to begin.” The latter, being expected not only to 
furnish the tiles, but also to fire them after they 
were painted, did not feel nearly so ready, and 
the result of the evening’s work was publicly 
exhibited some time afterward in the shape of a 
mantel-piece—as bizarre and crude a mantel-piece 
as ever New-Yorker laid eyes on, “It is not en- 
tirely successful,” cautiously remarked that amia- 
ble host, as he escorted a young woman to look at 
it. The boys had thought china-painting to be as 
easy as a joke. Undoubtedly some painting on 
china is easy, in the sense that it requires little 
labor, preparatory or otherwise; but the most ar- 
tistie underglaze painting is quite as difficult 
as the most artistic oil-painting on canvas, By 
“underglaze painting” the unprofessional reader 
is to understand painting on the vase, cup, or 
plaque before the latter has received its final 
glaze. ‘ Overglaze painting” is that done on the 
tinal glaze. The former (called also “ painting 
on the biscuit’’) is considered by those who prac- 
tice it to present a much larger scope for artistic 
effort than does overglaze painting. The pig- 
ments shine through the glaze, which acts like a 
delicate veil, softening their tone as a coating of 
oil or varnish often softens the perspective in 
an oil-painting, or as objects in the external 
world are softened by the veil of the atmosphere. 
In underglaze painting the pigments are oxides 
mixed with clay and dissolved in water, while 
the pigments used in overglaze painting are a 
greater variety of oxides mixed with oil, and 
brought to a proper consistency by turpentine. 
In the latter painting a much less degree of heat 
is required for firing the colors in the kiln; in 
the former painting, white heat is necessary, and 
hence it is that the range of pigments available 
is more limited. The Cincinnati kilns—and art- 
ists too—are admirable. 

It does not cost much to acquire or to practice 
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the art of painting on china. Pigments and 
brushes are comparatively inexpensive ; a cheap 
tile will do for a palette, and from seventy-five 
cents to a dollar will buy a vase of fair size and 
pretty and novel pattern. It is likely to be an 
American vase, though, for the proprietors of the 
English potteries do not, as a rule, send their 
pretty and novel patterns to market undecorated. 
All the better. An American vase, bowl, plaque, 
or cup of sufficient softness, smoothness, and in- 
tegrity is easily procurable; and when you have 
decorated it (being always careful, of course, to 
have a firm touch, and not to retouch what has 
once been touched), you begin to think about fir- 
ing it. 

Already, indeed, during the process of decora- 
tion, you probably have thought of this ; for upon 
this, to some extent, depends the success of the 
firing. The method of laying on the pigments, 
and the nature and quatity of the pigments them- 
selves, must each be “awen into account. You 
can use either a pub¥c kiln, paying ten cents and 
upward for a piece, or a private kiln of your own, 
which you can buy for from twelve to twenty dol- 
lars. A clever young woman of Denver, Colorado, 
desiring to practice the art of painting on china, 
but knowing of no kiln within a thousand miles, 
solved the perplexity by purchasing one for her- 
self. In a short time—so enthused had the neigh- 
borhood become on the subject—she was firing 
her four-hundredth piece of china, many of the 
specimens being the work of friends and acquaint- 
ances whom her example had stimulated. Some 
young women are not successful with private 
kilns. 

But the public kilns attached to the potteries 
are often very disappointing indeed. They bake 
a multitude of pieces simultaneously, and when 
one of the pieces is ready to come out, the grate 
may be dropped, and the baking finished too 
early for all the rest. Again, a piece is liable 
to become discolored by sulphur that has issued 
from a contiguous or neighboring piece, the own- 
er of which had been experimenting with “ abhor- 
rent and forbidden” pigments, to borrow a phrase 
from contemporaneous politics. Further still, 
either bisewit or glaze, under the action of the in- 
tense heat, may crack, chip, or show sandiness. 
Moreover, the pigments may become too fused, or 
may exhibit unexpected volatility, or may height- 
en in color unevenly. It is a lottery, this firing 
business, whether the kiln be public or private, 
but less of a lottery in the latter case, where the 
artist can fire her own wares exclusively, or her 
friends’ wares exclusively, and by persevering 
practice with cheap material make herself an 
expert in the matter of the proper degree of 
heat. 

A well-known underglaze painter of English 
antecedents, who has a pottery of his own, and 
has taught a good many young American women, 
is reported to have expressed the conviction, 
“ China-painting doesn’t pay unless you can do 
it fast.” He himself thinks nothing, it is said, 
of doing a day’s work whose market value is fif- 
ty or seventy-five dollars, and he would not feel 
paid were the figures less. But in showing how 
art remunerates women one does not expect to 
make such an exhibit as that save in exception- 
al cases. Art remunerates a few women most 
handsomely. Rosa Bonheur has sold pictures 
that must have paid her at the rate of one hun- 
dred dollars for every day that she worked on 
them. Elizabeth Thompson Butler, the English 
painter of battle scenes, could probably report a 
still higher return. But the interest of our sub- 
ject lies outside of such fitful and sporadic cases, 
If by art-work a woman can earn five dollars a 
week, can earn it comfortably, without imperiling 
her caste, and without leaving her home, then the 
subject of art-work for women has claims worthy 
of the most distinguished consideration. I know 
a young woman of excellent connections, refined 
tastes, and cultivated manners who by adverse 
fate has been thrown upon her own resources for 
a livelihood. She tried being a clerk in a store, 
her pay six dollars a week, her hours from eight 
until seven, and the male clerks rude. She has 
just been overjoyed by hearing, after a long 
search for employment, of a possible opportunity 
to do the duties of a nursery governess, p/us those 
of a “second girl,” for the munificent stipend of 
twelve dollars and a half a month. Now I say 
that if by art-work—by painting on china, for 
instance—she could earn even five dollars a week, 
and by teaching pupils how to paint could multi- 
ply that sum by two, her state would be that of a 
blissful deliverance from oppressive bondage. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BLACK SILKS. 


HE return to repped fabrics has restored to 
favor the black silks so little used while sat- 

in was the fashionable material. Satins have 
now somewhat lost their prestige by the intro- 
duction of poor qualities, in the same way that 
silks did, and manufacturers have been compelled 
to produce repped silks with purer dyes, and with- 
out the jute and other adulterations that were 
formerly added to give them weight; this can be 
more readily done at present, as soft silks that 
drape gracefully are more suited to the costumes 
now worn than those with thick heavy cords that 
form stiff and dowager-like folds. In buying the 
ribbed ottoman silks it is best to select those 
with the flattened reps that are now considered 
so stylish, as the purchaser can see that these are 
not stuffed with jute, as the corded ottomans are 
when of poor quality. Merchants say there is 
no better way of testing the purity of silks than 
the simple one of burning a sample; if it burns 
quickly, flares, and blazes, it is partly cotton, or 
some other cheap stuff is mixed with it; if it 
burns slowly and makes an ash, it is silk. The 
blue-black silks have given place to those of jet 
black hue, and instead of the demi-lustre former- 
ly in favor, they now have full lustre almost like 





that of satin; indeed, the ottoman silks in the 
finest qualities are so glossy that they are called 
repped satin. Faille and gros grain will be much 
more generally worn than the more costly otto- 
man silks, and these are shown in clear grain, 
coal black, but without the fullest lustre, as low 
as $150 a yard. For $2 to $4 a yard there are 
lustrous even textures of beautiful quality made 
by the popular French manufacturers Bonnet, 
Audibert, Guinet, Giraud, ete. Ladies who for- 
merly made a practice of buying silks of their 
favorite brand at $3 a yard, now find themselves 
well suited in the same brands at $2 50, because 
the satin finish that fashion requires gives an 
appearance of elegance that the dull cashmere- 
finished silks did not possess. Ponson’s silks 
are chosen when very rich and elegant dresses 
are to be made, and the black Antwerp silks with 
heavy cords and great width are liked for trains 
and for cloaks, circulars, and other wraps. The 
Audibert silks come in different qualities, begin- 
ning with the Oriental brand, that has one-thread 
warp, as low as $1 25. The heavier Abyssinian 
and Norma brands, with two and three thread 
warp and satin face, range from $1 50 to $4 a 
yard, and are of rich qualities that are handsome 
enough to be made up in combination with bro- 
cades or velvet, or the entire dress may be of the 
silk with lace for trimmings. 

The favorite combinations for nice black dress- 
es this year are silks with velvet, or else with the 
brocaded ottoman repped silks, as plain ottoman 
is not sufficiently unlike gros grain to combine 
with it. For the careful purchaser, for whom a 
black silk dress must serve a long while for nice 
occasions all the year round, the best choice at 
present is to get the chief part of the dress of 
silk, which will require from twelve to fifteen 
yards, with velvet for the basque, and slight 
trimmings on the lower skirt. Twenty yards of 
single-width material is the quantity demanded 
by most dressmakers for such a costume; but 
ladies who make their own dresses, and use the 
bias gathered ruffles that are now as popular as 
pleatings, find they can do very well with a small- 
er quantity, or at least will have something left 
over for new sleeves, or a balayeuse frill to re- 
place a frayed ruffle, or perhaps enough for a 
waist. If velvet is used for the entire basque of 
a black costume, this basque will be found very 
useful with other skirts of silk or of wool, even 
though there may be no velvet in these skirts. 
The gros grain skirt may be entirely of the silk, 
but a pretty finish is given by a box-pleating of 
velvet at the foot of the skirt, upon the top of 
which is the bias silk flounce. Another good 
arrangement is this velvet box-pleating at the 
foot of a pleated silk skirt that has lengthwise 
wide box pleats from the drapery down until 
they reach within two fingers of the foot of the 
dress, when these wide pleats are shirred straight 
across to form a kind of flounce which falls on 
the velvet below it. Still other silk skirts are 
gathered all around on a thick cord about eight 
inches from the foot to form a puffed skirt above, 
with a flounce below the gathers. When a bro- 
cade is selected for combining with gros grain, 
the choice should be a brocaded ottoman rather 
than one of the brocaded satins that have been 
so long used, as the probability is that the newer 
repped brocades will continue longer in fashion ; 
those with the shaded ball patterns, the sepa- 
rated leaves, roses, pears, plums, linked rings, and 
oval figures, are the more popular designs. These 
are effectively used for the simply shaped basque 
and drapery of skirts of plain silk. Economy 
and fashion both now suggest the use of a third 
fabric in these dresses in .we way described last 
week of adding a remnant of velvet for a front 
breadth of the skirt, draping the brocaded otto- 
man side draperies upon it, and using velvet, 
which is 30 becoming when worn near the face, 
as a collar, either rolled or standing, as a narrow 
vest, and as cuffs. In making up silk, care should 
be taken to have the outside a trifle looser than 
the lining, that the strain may come on the latter. 


BLACK CASHMERE, CAMEL’S-HAIR, ETC. 


A nice black wool dress has become almost in- 
dispensable in a lady’s outfit, and is valued alike 
by the young and old. For young ladies the pre- 
sent fancy is to brighten black dresses with fa- 
cings and vests of colored cashmere, or to wear an 
entire basque of a gay color, or else a Jersey 
waist, but the greater number of black wool 
dresses are now made in the simple styles adopt- 
ed for cloth dresses, as these are more service- 
able because less likely to go out of fashion, and 
are inexpensive because they require no trimming 
but stitching, or else very simple braiding. The 
cashmere of nice quality, and jet black without a 
blue cast, is of itself so pleasing a fabric that 
trimming is not needed to enhance its beauty, but 
the tubular braids, many rows of soutache, or a 
small quantity of galloon made of twisted cords, 
or some velvet folds are generally added to cam- 
el’s-hair dresses. If a combination is liked bet- 
ter, or there are partly worn skirts of last season 
to be remodelled, the wool goods is used for a 
panier polonaise or a pelisse with revers, cuffs, 
and collar of the material of the skirt. The 
Jersey webbing that is sold by the yard is also 
purchased for a waist to be used with woollen 
skirts; in single widths this is now sold for 
$1 50 a yard, and is made up with few seams, 
and more snugly fitted than less elastic fabrics, 
as it clings and expands with the figure. Some 
young ladies add a collar, wristbands, and sash 
of dark red, bright Turkey red, or turquoise blue 
cashmere to complete these waists; the buttons 
are usually black and very small, Plush, that is 
no longer the first fashion, is now used for the 
skirt, with camel’s-hair for the over-dress. The 
skirt may be perfectly plain, with a narrow box- 
pleating of camel’s-hair at the foot, or it may 
have some lengthwise pleats added in the front 
or sides where the over-dress discloses it, or it 
may have most of its fullness in two great box 
pleats behind, and the cloth-like over-garment be 





cut with long side gores, and a short postilion 
back that is cut off straight across on the tour- 
nure. This makes a warm-looking winter dress 
for ladies who do not find the tailor-made suits 
becoming. The woollen repped stuffs that are 
liked best have the reps lengthwise instead of 
across the fabric, because they are more easily 
cleansed by brushing downward ; these are sim- 
ilar to what was formerly called Biarritz cloth, 
but the reps are more prominent. Beaded 
trimmings are not liked for black wool dresses, 
and ladies. who consider expense think it a risk 
to buy jet trimmings, because they have been 
worn so long. The embroideries done on the 
fabric are liked for more costly black dressés 
of cashmere or of camel’s-hair. 

The Henrietta cloths that were formerly con- 
fined to ladies dressing in mourning are now used 
by those wearing colors when a very rich fabric 
is desired, and the trimming is the silk Spanish 
lace with heavy corded designs on meshes of 
guipure. Shirring in broad masses is no longer 
used on woollen skirts, though the slightly shirred 
scarf draperies, or the fronts of the basque shirred 
upon a vest, are still popular. Tucks around the 
skirt and on the over-skirt are more used even 
than last season, and quite rival the lengthwise 
pleats. This is especially true of French dresses, 
as the Parisian dressmakers have lately made the 
entire front and side breadths of half-inch tucks 
in cashmere costumes not only in black, but in 
colors. The effect is that of horizontal braiding, 
and the edge is trimmed with a ruche or with a nar- 
row box-pleating. Vests are worn in such varied 
shapes this season that they afford excellent ways 
of freshening up a partly worn basque. A vel- 
vet, corduroy, velveteen, or brocaded velvet vest 
may be appropriately added to almost any wool, 
or silk, or satin basque. If the buttons and holes 
are frayed, a Breton vest is most useful, as it is 
all in one piece, or may have a seam down the 
middle, and can be sewed on the right side with a 
slight edging of cord passementerie, and is lapped 
across to the left, where it is met by similar trim- 
ming, and may be fastened by hooks and loops, 
or there may be a row of small buttons down 
each side. If the skirt front is also worn, a 
breadth of velvet may be inserted there in simi- 
lar fashion, and the vagaries of the styles are 
such that a bit of chenille or jetted fringe may 
be used at the foot of this breadth, even though 
it does not appear elsewhere on the dress; in- 
deed, there is a fancy for leaving the wide side 
breadths without any trimming at the foot, no 
matter how elaborately the other parts of the 
skirt may be trimmed. If the Breton vest is not 
liked, there can be a narrower vest put under 
seallops of the dress waist, or with a ruche to 
conceal the join, or there may be a more mascu- 
line-shaped vest, with double points in front, and 
slits for watch and change pockets. This vest is 
sewed in the under-arm seams, and is often of 
brocade, with the cashmere front of the basque 
drawn back gradually from just beneath the col- 
lar. Two gathered frills of doubled ottoman 
silk or of satin, each an inch and a half wide, and 
both turned toward the left side, and placed down 
the basque from neck to waist line, are tasteful 
trimmings for any waist, and will conceal the 
soiled front of a dress of last year. 


BALMORAL SKIRTS, ETC. 


The most luxurious petticoats are made of col- 
ored satin or black, with eider-down quilted in 
them in fanciful patterns; but these cost $14 or 
more, and are beyond the reach of women of 
small means. In place of these, farmer's satin 
or alpaca skirts are wadded and quilted in closely 
gored shapes, or attached to a yoke about the 
hips. Dark blue, bright red, and black twilled 
flannel Balmorals are liked because of their 
warmth and lightness. These should not be fan- 
cifully trimmed with the braid and appliqué-work 
seen on many such skirts, but should have merely 
one or two pleated ruffles near the foot as a fin- 
ish and as a support for the skirts of the dress. 
The woven under-skirts worn by many ladies in 
preference to flannel petticoats are now to be had 
in colors such as bright scarlet, or pale or dark 
blue or gray, and also in stripes of two of these 
colors together. Colored flannel skirts, either rose 
pink, light blue, clean-looking scarlet, or pale 
drab, are now used by fastidious ladies who for- 
merly objected‘ to any colored under-garment. 
The extravagant fancy is to trim these with ruf- 
fles of open embroidery as handsome as any used 
on dresses, but many are also more simply 
wrought on the edge of the skirt with white, 
black, or self-color, and still others are edged 
with the crocheted woollen lace that is now done 
in pretty patterns of shells, roses, and points. 
Two or three narrow tucks herring-boned with 
silk should be put in these skirts, not for orna- 
ment alone, but to allow space for lengthening if 
the flannel should shrink, as it is so difficult to 
prevent pure wool flannel from doing. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnotp, Constasie, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; 
James McCreery & Co.; Le BouriniteR Bro- 
THERS; and Stern Brotuers. ' 





PERSONAL. 

THe deaconess of Trinity Church, Neponset, 
Massachusetts, is Mrs. SARAH STONE, past three- 
score and ten. 

—The Rugby (Tennessee) public library has a 
foundation of five thousand volumes, gifts of 
various publishers in the United States. 

—The new president of Racine College, Wis- 
consin, Rev. A. ZABRISKIE GRAY, is a graduate 
of Harvard, and but forty years old. 

—The choice of the London Fine Arts Society 
to engrave one of ALMA TapeMa’s paintings has 
fallen upon WILLIAM B. CLosson, of Boston. 

—A wampum belt, consisting of a number of 
the pieces of the money circulated by Indians in 
the early times, strung together, which formed 
one of the considerations given by the Indians 
to WILLIAM Peny, in fulfillment ofthe compact 





giving the lands which now compose the Key- 
stone State to PENN, is in the museum of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia, 
having been presented in 1856 by the great-great- 
grandson of Penn, GRANVILLE JOHN PENN. 

—A piece of land at Niagara Falls, between 
Table Rock and the Prospect House, is owned 
by the Right Hon, W. E. GLapstong, Premier 
of Great Britain. 

—Five thousand dollars has been given to 
Dummer Academy, Bytield, Massachusetts, one 
of the oldest educational institutions in the 
country, for the establishment of scholarships, 
preferably for sons of soldiers and sailors in the 
late war, by Hon. E. Moovy Boynton, of West 
Newbury, Massachusetts. 

—In order to pursue her studies in medicine 
and surgery, the wife of President GonzaLgs, of 
Mexico, bas gone to Chicago. 

—‘* Modern Extravagance” is the title of the 
lecture we are to have from Miss Emity Farra- 
FULL this winter. 

—HERBERT SPENCER is the guest of GzoreEe 
W. CuILps, at Wootton, near Philadelphia. 

—The wife of W. W. Stony, the poet and 
sculptor, is now in Boston, not having visited 
ber old home before for seventeen years. 

—A young working-girl in a factory has con- 
tributed a series of humorous and pathetic 
sketches, dealing with the lives of working chil- 
dren, to HARPER'S MaGazinz, to be published 
during the coming year. 

—Mrs. AMANDA SMITH, who has reached Mon- 
rovia, Liberia, after three years of evangelical 
labor in the East Indies and in Great Britain, 
was once a slave in Delaware. 

—Miss ADELAIDE PHILLIPPs’s body was em- 
balmed at Carlsbad, and wi!l be buried at Marsh- 
field, in the neighborhood of DaNrgL WEBSTER’S 
grave. 

—Mr. SAmver BripGe has lately given to the 
Board of Overseers of Harvard College the fine 
bronze statue, designed in Europe, of JoHn 
BRIDGE, who was connected with the university 
at the time of its foundation, upon condition 
that it be placed in the college grounds. The 
last of October will probably witness its un- 
veiling. 

—Two hundred and three yards of carpeting 
have been woven this season by Mrs. Josepi 
Davis, of Langdon, New Hampshire, at the age 
of seventy-seven, besides making her butter and 
cheese. 

—Vermont has two women acting as mail- 
carriers. 

—Sixty years after his death ADRIEN PASQUIER, 
the humble shoemaker, who left his trade, and 
devoted a life of seventy-six years to writing a 
Historical and Critical Biography of the IVustrious 
Citizens of Normandy, which would have made 
eighty volumes if it had been printed, and for 
which he only collected a few hundred franes, 
has just had a street named in honor of him in 
Rouen, where he lived. 

—At Tel-el-Kebir one of Arasi’s tents was 
embroidered with forget-ine-nots, pomegranates, 
and other flowers and fruits, in exquisite needle- 
work, while another was lined with crimson 
damask silk. 

—Lord CoLeRIn6g, in his speech at the laying 
of the corner-stone of the extension of the Al- 
bert Memorial Museum, Exeter, England, con- 
fessed himself in literature far behind those who 
have found CowPerR commonplace, WALTER 
Scott dull, MILTON pompous, and WoRDSWOoRTH 
puerile. 

—The wife of Mr. Pitmso.t, the sailors’ friend, 
was the inspirer of his efforts for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of sea-faring men. She re- 
cently died at Madeira, 

—At a recent temperance meeting in South- , 
ampton, England, the Earl of Lichfield joined 
the Blue Ribbon Army, saying that he had been 
a total abstainer from intoxicating drinks for a 
twelvemonth. 

—Mr. TENNYSON is about to sell his place on 
the Downs, and make Farringford his permanent 
residence, the air of the Isle of Wight suiting 
him better. 

—Sir GARNET WOLSELEY, who used to be a 
fop, wearing long curls and driving a drag, is 
described as appearing in Egypt with a yellow 
sun-helmet wound with a check handkerchief, 
a woollen shirt, greasy red coat, gray checked 
trousers, purple pocket- handkerchief, yellow 
gauntiets, and blue spectacles, and flourishing a 
fan to keep away the flies. He is a spare, lan- 
tern-jawed man, with a blonde mustache and 
short gray hair. 

—Although eighty-two years old, Mr. 8. C, 
HA. delivered a lecture entirely from memory, 
two and a half hours long, at Plymouth, Eng- 
land, the other day. Nothing, however, is said 
in praise of the listeners. 

—VicTor HuGo lately gave a banquet to eighty 
children of fishermen at Veules, the Norman 
watering-place where he has been staying, fol- 
lowed by a lottery where every one drew a prize. 

—Under the patronage of a Berlin merchant, 
WitHeLm ScHOULENCK, Baron NorpENsKJOLD 
is getting ready for another arctic expedition 
from Stockholm next summer. 

—It is said of Mrs. Lanarry that she is bean- 
tiful when her face is in repose, eyes, hair, nose, 
and skin being all that is to be wished, but the 
coarse mouth being out of harmony with the rest. 

—An idyl of country life is the subject-matter 
of Tennyson’s forth-coming play. 

—Kosa BonHEUR lives the year round at By, 
an old hunting lodge of Marre pe Menicis, 
near Fontainebleau, and drives herself out daily 
in her pony-carriage. 

—Diphtheria is treated with remarkable suc; 
cess by Dr. DrevuHLe, of St. Petersburg, through 
an aperient drauglit, followed by frequent drink: 
ing of cold water and hydrochloric acid, and a 
gargle of lime-water and hot milk. 

—For sixty-two years General Joun Payne, of 
Warsaw, Kentucky, has been drawing a pension. 

—It is said that the Prince of Wales eats and 
drinks too much. 

—It is a curious fact that the only descendants 
of Dante. WEBSTER should be also the descend- 
ants of the father of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

—The prize presented by the Emperor Wir- 
HELM to Professor Barkp in connection with the 
Fishery Exposition is of silver washed with gold, 
representing a sea-shell from which rises a boy 
holding a fish aloft on a trident; the shell is sup- 
ported on one side by a male figure poising a 
spear, and on the other by a half-nude female 
figure holding out a mammoth pearl. It stands 
on an ebony frame with legs of silver mussel 
shells, and is studded with rubies and pearls. It 
is exhibited in a rose-wood case with plate-glass 
panels. 
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see Fig. 2, on Page 





A double foundation 
thread long enough to 
reach around the top 
of the basket is mea- 
sured off, and divided 
into six equal parts for 
the six points, for each 
of which twelve long 
double threads are fast- 
ened to the founda- 
tion. A series of trans- 
posed knots which form 
square meshes similar 


Fig. 3. 


Cross Srircs. 


Monocram. 





to netting are worked 
with each twelve dou- 
ble threads ; the knots 
in each row are brought 
midway between those 
in the preceding row, 
which diminishes the 
number by one, and 
the surplus thread left 
hanging at each end 
must be cut close to 
the knot. A peacock 
blue ball tassel is fast- 
ened at the bottom of 
each point, a red one 
on the side, and clus- 
ters of red and blue 
ones between the points 
and on the ends of the 
handle, which is wound 
with crochet cord. 


Hair-pin Cushion. 
Knitting and Point 
Russe Embroidery. 

Turs cushion is made 
up in two shades of 
olive. It has a knitted 
covering, and a puffed 
satin border, which is 
trimmed with a pinked 
and embroidered strip 
of cloth and wool pom- 
pons. Work for the 
knitted covering four 
pieces seven inches 
square in plain knit- 
ting, using crewel wool 
and coarse steel needles, 
and making two dark 
and two light olive 
squares. Sew up the 
dark squares, and stuff 

















Work-Basket with 
Knotted Hanging. 

Tue basket is stained 
brown, and is lined with 
strawberry red satin, 
puffed on the sides, and 
wadded and buttoned 
down at the bottom. 





Fig 1.—Monocraq. 
Cross STircH, 


The puffed sides are each 
trimmed with two bands of 
brown brocade ribbon three 
inches wide, which are em 
broidered in gold thread and 
tinselled silk. The knotted 
hanging is worked in dark 
brown double zephyr wool. 
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Fig. 1.—Ptaw Cuevior Dress. 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—CLorn Watxktne Coat ror Girt From 6 To 10 YEARS OLD. 
AND Back.—Cur Parrern, No. 3342: Price 20 Cents. 
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Fig. 2.—P usu axp Scran Matinée. 


Fics. 1-3.—HOUSE AND 


STREET TOILETTES. 


the other way. 


the edges. 
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g. 2.—MonoGraM. 
Cross Srircu. 


the upper edge and with pinked 
scallops at the lower, each scal- 
lop of which is embroidered 
with a small spray in pink and 
olive silks. The upper edge is 
covered by satin puffs, formed 
by a bias strip which is gather- 
ed and caught down with pom- 
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them with horse-hair or jute, 
and cover the cushion with 
the light olive knitting taken 
The puffed 
binding is made of a bias 
strip of dark olive satin five 
inches wide gathered along 
This is headed 
by a strip of light olive 
cloth or flannel, straight at 








Work-Basket with Kyorrep Hanerne. 


Brawwep Ciotu Surr.—Back, 
[For Front, see Page 709.] 
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Fig. 3.—Cioru CLoak wira Appiiqué Emproipery. 





pons at the corners 
and the middle of each 
side. 


House and Street 
Toilettes.—Figs. 
1-3. 

Tue dress Fig. 1 is 
of copper-colored and 
brown plaid Cheviot. 
The skirt has deep kilt- 
pleating, which reaches 
to the belt on the right 





Fig. 4.—MonoGram. 
Cross Sriren. 


side, where the drapery 
is open, and is given 
the appearance of be- 
ing buttoned down on 
the pleating by a row 
of metal buttons and 
mock button-holes of 
silk cord along each 
side. A brown velvet 
fold borders the dra- 
pery, and cuffs and a 
notched collar of velvet 
finish the basque. A 
full bow of brown satin 
ribbon is on the right 
side. 

Fig. 2 shows a ma- 
tinée of garnet plush 
with a vest and petti- 
coat front of pink Surah. 
The petticoat front is 
kilt-pleated, and sup- 
ported by a Surah puff 
at the lower edge. The 
vest is shirred high 
about the neck in front, 
and a flaring collar of 
plush is on the back. 
A large Surah bow 
with knotted ends is 
set below the end of 
the vest. 

The long cloak shown 
in Fig. 3 is of ficelle- 
colored cloth with ap- 
pliqué embroidery in 
brown plush, and a 
striped plush lining. 
A brown feather bor- 
der trims the edges, and 
brown satin ribbon 


bows are at the end of 
the sleeve seams and 
at the throat. 
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inches square, which are edged with lace on two 
Black Velvet Bonnet. sides and half of the third. The squares are 

Tus bonnet is covered on the outside and faced | joined by the unedged part to the top of the 
inside with black velvet. A bias searf of velvet, | back, and are pleated up in the manner shown 
caught down by cross pieces at intervals, covers | in the illustration, the folds of lace being tacked 
the brim, and forms a heading for the lace frill | down on the back. A row of lace is set along 
that edges it. The latter consists of a double | the side of the back, and joined to that of the 
row of Chantilly lace, gathered over a wire at | jabot, A lace pin is at the throat. 
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EMBROIDERED Satin Ficuv, 


the straight edges and half an inch with- 
in them. Two black ostrich plumes 
droop across the front, and a large bow 
of ottoman ribbon caught down by jet 
ornaments is on the left side. The 
Strings are of similar ribbon. 


Velvet and Striped Brocade 
Dress. 

Ts black dress is a combination of 
plain velvet with a striped fabrie in 
which wide brocade stripes alternate 
with narrow moiré stripes. The short 
skirt has a deep flounce composed of 
box pleats alternately velvet and bro- 
cade. A pleated brocade drapery edged 
with two Spanish lace ruffles extends 
across the front, while the puffed back 
drapery is of velvet. The long Jersey 
basque of velvet has brocade sleeve 
draperies, and a wide moiré ribbon sash 
bow on the back. 


Lace Collar with Jabot. 

For this lace collar a standing collar 
of double foundation an inch and a half 
wide is covered over with side pleated 
white lace four inches and a half wide, 
which is joined to the top, turned over 
on the outside, and tacked down at the 
bottom. Two strips of foundation nine 
inches long and two inches wide are 
joined on, one at each end of the collar, 
as‘a back for the jabot. The jabot itself 
consists of two pieces of silk muslin nine 


Fig. 1.—Casuwere Dress wirn Sovracue 
EMBROIDERY. 


Fies. 1 anp 2.—AUTUMN 





AND WINTER STREET DRESSES, 





VELVET AND Srrirep Brocape Dress, 
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Braided Cloth Suit.—Figs. 
1 and 2, 

Tuts dress, which is of rifle green 
cloth, has a foundation skirt edged 
with a narrow pleating, above which 
is a deep flat flounce braided in the 
pattern seen in the illustration with 
rifle green tubular braid three-eighths 
of an inch wide. The drapery, which 
falls over the top of the flounce, is 
attached permanently to the founda 
tion skirt. The jacket has Hungarian 
braiding on the front and sleeves 
The side and back se ims are open at 
the bottom, and the edge is finished 
with a row of braid, which is formed 
into trefoils at the end of the seams 


Embroidered Satin Fichu. 


Tus fichu is made of a three-cor 


nered bias piece of light blue satin 
which is powdered over with small 
rose sprigs embroidered in satin stitch. 
It is a yar land a quartet long, twelve 
inches deep at the point on the back, 
and is ple ated in at the middle of the 
back and at ten and five inches from 
the ends. The part that encircles the 
neck is completed by a box-pleated 
ruff of double sati: 
at the back and sloped to a point in 
front, and edged with gold cord at 
the top. Light blue silk and chenille 
lace headed by loops of gold cord is 
set along the lower « lge and around 
the ends, and blue satin ribbon bows 
are on the left shoulder and where 
the ends are caught together. 


two inches wide 


Fig. 2.—C.Lotu axp Brocapep VELvet Dress. 
Fronx?.—| For Back, see Page 708. | 
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KIT: A MEMORY. 


to offer her she knew he would welcome her to 
it; and while she was with him, as she flattered 
herself, she would keep him straight. It was true, 
as we know, that she had not hitherto done so; 
that, indeed, he had acted very crookedly; but 
that was without her cognizance. Extreme ne- 
cessity and apprehension, as he had persuaded 
her, had driven him to one desperate and dishon- 
est act; but in acknowledgment of the escape 
which he owed to her, and for which she had paid 
so heavy a price, he had solemnly promised not 
only that he would never so offend again, but nev- 
er undertake any matter of importance without 
consulting her. 

From her conduct in the past, and even from 
the manner in which she had received the news 
of her brother’s connection with the mining com- 
pany at Cook’s Creek, it may be imagined that 
Trenna’s own views of right and wrong were far 
from what they should be. This, however, was 
not the case; her conduct in every relation of 
life, save one (and where that erred it was af- 
fected by the same evil influence), was blameless ; 
but as regarded all that Kit was connected with, 
her moral vision became distorted; she did not, 
indeed, as the phrase goes, “ see through his spec- 
tacles,” but her infatuation for him was such that, 
where his interests were concerned, she had for- 
giveness for his faults, and an apology even for 
his sins. Whoever doubts these things disputes 
that every-day miracle—a woman’s love. More- 
over, poor Trenna had been “ caught by her train- 
er young.” From her earliest years she had been 
under the influence of one stronger than herself, 
and who had used his power, not indeed unlov- 
ingly, but without scruple. The law itself admits 
the weakness of womankind in holding the wife 
guiltless of offenses she has committed at her 
husband’s instigation. And what is the mere 
true-lover’s-knot of marriage, that can be severed 
by a judge’s order, as compared with the triple 
steel of voluntary devotion ? 

Trenna had heard her father’s door above- 
stairs closed and locked, and rightly judged that 
he would remain in his own room until she had 
left the house. Her hasty preparations for de- 
parture were accordingly carried out under no 
nervous apprehension of meeting him again. 
They were simple enough, for her wardrobe was 
limited; nor, save a few presents from Maud and 
Kit, were there any of those “trivial fond rec- 
ords” of affection to be packed up which go so 
far to make whatever roof may shelter us a home. 
In her own little room the sharpest pang that 
parting could inflict awaited her in the person of 
poor Poll. She had not forgotten to bring him 
his customary lump of sugar, but the talk with 
her father had delayed her, and the royal bird 
was in dudgeon. He sat sulkily on his perch, 
ruffling his splendid plumes, and croaking, “ Kit! 
Kit! Kit! Kit!” like a death-watch. The words 
had a meaning for her that they had not for 
him, and she sighed heavily. 

“Who will tend you when I’m gone, poor 
Poll?” 

“ Kit, Kit.” 

“No, not Kit,” she answered, gently; “he is 
gone to—” 

“Oh, the devil!” exclaimed the parrot. He 
had dropped the sugar through the bars of his 
cage, and was only expressing his chagrin in the 
terms his young master had taught him ; but the 
appositeness of the ejaculation drew a faint smile 
from Trenna. 

“Tf Kit were here,” she murmured, “ how he 
would have laughed at that! He always laughed 
at everything, poor boy. There can be no real 
harm in so light a heart. As Tennyson says: 

“*These flashes on the surface are not he, 

He has a solid base of temperament; 
But as the water-lily starts and slides 
Upon the level in little puffs of wind, 
Though anchored to the bottom, such is he.’” 


Then she sighed again, perceiving, perhaps, 
that the parallel between the subject of her re- 
flections and a lily was not a very close one. 

“Kiss me, kiss me, kiss me,” croaked the 
parrot, with fretful impatience. Trenna pressed 
her soft’ cheek against the bars of the cage, and 
the bird bit it daintily, “not for spite, but love.” 
Then down the girl’s cheek the tears fell fast for 
the first time. 

“You shall go with me, Poll,” she whispered, 
softly; “so long as Trenna has a crust you shall 
share it with her. There is no one to tend you 
here for my sake—not one! Not one!” 

This was a bitter truth, for since Abel was 
gone there was not even loving service at the 
Grey House. The maid Susan had no regard for 
her young mistress; Trenna had been kind to 
her in vain, and suspected, with reason, that she 
had been won over by bribes from her father to 
be a spy on her and Kit. When her arrange- 
menfs were concluded she rang the bell, and or- 
dered a fly to be sent for from the Crown Inn. 

“ Why, it’s Christmas-day,” said Susan; “ the 
folks will be all in church.” 

“To be sure ; I had forgotten that,” said Tren- 
na, wearily. 

“Tt isn't every house where one day is the same 
as another,” put in the handmaid, impudently. 

“ Do as I bid you immediately,” exclaimed Tren- 
na. “There will be somebody at the inn—pro- 
bably the hostler.” 

The girl was cowed at once; she had never 
heard her mistress speak in such a tone before. 

“ But, please, miss, I durst not do it without 
master’s leave.” 

“Then ask his leave.” 

She heard the girl go upstairs, and, after a col- 
loquy with her father through the closed door, go 
down to the kitchen, whereby she knew he had 
given his consent. The squabble, insignificant 
and contemptuous as it was, had roused her spir- 
it and done her good. Before the folks had come 
out of church and chapel the fly from the Crown 





was at the door, and all her luggage, including 
the parrot in his cage, was placed in it. Then, 
without a word of farewell,she took her seat. 
She did not even look up at her father’s window ; 
indeed, it would have been superfluous, for she 
had heard his blind drawn down with a jerk as 
she emerged from the front room. If he had 
been lying dead in yonder room, their parting, she 
knew, could not have been more complete and 
final. As she drove through the deserted street, 
the sense of her abandonment and desolation 
grew intense, but she showed no signs of weak- 
ness. Friends, as she bitterly said to herself, she 
had none in Mogadion; but it was well that it 
had so happened that neither acquaintances nor 
neighbors were witnesses of her departure. 

The road that led to The Knoll was never a 
frequented one, and she congratulated herself 
that on this day of all days it was unlikely that 
she should meet on it any one she knew. In 
this idea, however, she was mistaken. They had 
scarcely emerged from the little town when the 
clatter of a horse’s hoofs was heard on the frost- 
bound road. She lay back in the fly as they drew 
near, in hopes that the rider, whoever he was, 
would pass her without recognition ; but, greatly 
to her chagrin, the vehicle, no doubt from some 
sign from the person in question, pulled up at his 
approach, 

“Why, Miss Trenna!” exclaimed the new-comer, 
cheerfully; ‘‘ whither away so early?” Then, com- 
ing close up to the window, he added, in earnest 
tones: “I see you have your luggage with you. I 
hope nothing is the matter?” 

“T am leaving home, Doctor,” she answered, 
curtly. 

“ What !—for good ?” 

“T don’t know as to that, but certainly forever. 
I don’t want any noise to be made about it, if you 
please.” 

“ But, Miss Trenna, pray, pray reflect. 
terrible step to take.” 

“IT have been forced to take it.” 

“Forced? And by your father? He is no 
friend of mine, as you know, but sooner than such 
a thing should happen—you don’t know, my dear 
young lady, what may come of it—I will appeal 
to him myself; I will do anything.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” she murmured, hur- 
riedly—the tears were very near her eyes, and 
she trembled for her own self-control—“ but no- 
thing you can do can be of any use. I am going 
to live with Kit.” 

“ But—forgive me, as an old friend, or if you 
will not believe that, as a true well wisher— 
has your brother a home to offer you? And 
even if he has, think of the consequences of 
breaking with your father so completely. You 
do not know what a hard step-father the world 
is. I beseech you to consider it.” 

“T have considered, and though what has hap- 
pened is not of my choosing, I do not repent it. 
For the present Iam taking shelter at The Knoll.” 

“Quite right: you will be safe there. And in 
the mean time what gan I do for you?” 

“Promise me one twing.” 

“That is granted already.” 

“That you will not attempt to intercede with 
my father; nothing can come of it save harm. 
Ask your son and he will tell you so.” 

“Good heavens! What has Frank to do with 
it? Iam sure he has done nothing wrong; he 
has never caused me a moment’s anxiety in my 
life: the best of sons.” 

“No doubt, but you on your part have been 
the best of fathers.” 

She thought she detected disparagement of her 
brother in the Doctor’s remark, and even in that 
terrible moment could not resist putting in her 
plea for him. “It is good fathers who make 
good sons,” 

“ Action and reaction, eh ?” he answered, smil- 
ing. “That is a disputed point. As to this sad 
business, my dear young lady, I don’t know what 
to say, since you have stopped the only way that 
seemed open to me. In return for my promise, 
however, you must give me yours that you will 
do nothing rashly, or without consultation with 
your friends. Your father, of course, is bound 
to make provision for you eventually. By gad 
he shall do that, or I'll make Mogadion too hot 
for him,” interpolated the Doctor. “ But just at 
first there may be money difficulties: pray re- 
member you have friends, not fair-weather ones, 
at The Dove-cote; and—” 

“Thanks! thanks! I do, I will. Pray let me go 
on,” pleaded Trenna, who had utterly broken 
down. 

The Doctor drew off, hat in hand, at once, and 
signed to the driver to proceed. 

The girl was sobbing like a child; harshness 
she could bear, but kindness and sympathy— 
weapons to which she was unaccustomed—had 
been too much for her. She had kept her wits 
at first, had fortunately hit upon referring the 
good Doctor to his son, in whose hands her secret 
(or rather her brother’s) was safe, and who, at 
the same time, would convince him of the futility 
of interceding with her father; but having thus 
provided for Kit’s safety, her heart had melted 
like wax. And now this unexpected friend with 
his unlooked-for promise of aid was gone, 
thoughts of the what-might-have-been pierced 
through and through her. How happy would be 
the lot of any girl who would find her home at 
The Dove-cote! What a husband would Frank 
make! What a father-in-law the good Doctor! 
Fair-weather friends! No, they were friends in- 
deed, though, after what had passed between her 
and Frank, they could never be her friends. 
Within the next hour, perhaps, though Frank 
would never betray her, he might be compelled to 
say something which would turn his father’s heart 
away from her, and make him regret his own gen- 
erous instincts. Why, oh, why was Fate so cruel 
toher? Was she indeed the sport of Fate, or the 
scape-goat aecepted by a higher power? There 
was a verse in the Bible—one which had been 
used by Kit to the discredit of the sacred volume, 
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“He will have merey upon whom He will have 
mercy, and whom He will He hardeneth.” Had 
she really thus been singled out as the object of 
the Creator’s wrath? What had she done? How 
had she deserved it? Why had this tremendous 
gulf been fixed between her and her whom she 
had pictured to herself as Frank Meade’s bride ? 
Nay, between herself and the very girl to the shel- 
ter of whose roof she was hastening? How was 
it that in Maud’s case there was the loving mo- 
ther and the happy home, and all things working 
together, as it seemed, for good and happiness, 
while in hers were exile and disgrace? Even 
the poor passion of grief was denied her. It be- 
hooved her to dry her eyes, and smooth her hair, 
and school her speech for the servant that was 
about to receive her at The Knoll, and to whom 
it would be necessary to give some sort of ex- 
planation for the appearance of so unexpected a 
visitor. And indeed, “I have come to stay a few 
weeks with your mistress, John,” which was the 
sentence she fixed on, did not wholly account to 
that amazed retainer for the arrival on Christmas 
morning of Miss Trenna Garston and her luggage. 

He spoke of the matter in private to the driver 
as he handed out the parrot as being a “rum go” 
—a remark which that observant bird, rendered 
more impressionable than ever by unaccustomed 
travel, at once added to his répertoire of ejacula- 
tions, and adopted as his own. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE BEGINNING OF FEARS. 

Aursovex Trenna had reckoned, from the ne- 
cessity of the case, without her host, as regarded 
her reception by Mrs. Medway, her welcome at The 
Knoll in no respect fell short of her expectations ; 
while as to Maud, “It is an ill wind indeed, my 
dear Trenna,” she said, “that blows nobody 
good ;” by which she implied that the breeze be- 
tween her friend and her father had conferred 
the greatest possible benefit on herself. The first 
thought, however, both of mother and daughter, 
was to effect a reconciliation between Mr. Gar- 
ston and his child, and it would have been diffi- 
cult to convince them that the exile of their guest 
from her home was really irrevocable, had not 
Frank Meade added his testimony to that of Tren- 
na. He accomplished this with considerable skill, 
and a delicacy of touch worthy of his profession- 
al reputation, so that Trenna not only felt herself 
secure, but was freed from all the embarrass- 
ments of cross-examination. 

On the other hand, as Frank was of course act- 
ing on her behalf only, and in ignorance of the 
actual state of the case, the subject of Kit was by 
no means a forbidden one. There were questions 
enough as to what he was doing with himself in 
London, and with what hopes and prospects, not 
put to his sister from mere curiosity, we may be 
sure, but in the most helpful and friendly spirit, 
yet by no means easy to answer. 

Trenna told them that Kit had some scheme of 
his own which was at present undeveloped, but in 
which his friend Mr. Braithwaite, whose father 
had great influence in the City, had promised to 
assist him. It was something connected with 
mines, she thought. 

“Not the mine at Cook’s Creek, I do hope,” 
put in Mark, smiling; at which Trenna smiled 
too, though the random shaft had pierced to her 
very heart. Would the affection, she wondered, 
of even Mark remain unchanged when he came 
to learn the truth? She was gnawed with anx- 
iety on Kit’s account, from whose letters she gath- 
ered that there were great initial difficulties in the 
matter in hand, though he was hopeful that the 
thing would be soon “floated,” as he called it, 
when all would be well; but in the mean time 
she knew he must be terribly pinched for money, 
and feared, in spite of his repeated assurances to 
the contrary, that he might adopt some desperate 
measure to fill his purse. He had absolutely for- 
bidden her to speak of his pecuniary difficulties 
to anybody. It was above all things necessary, 
he said, that no want of money should be mani- 
fest in the promoters of the scheme in question, 
though Mark’s purse, as she well knew, would 
have been placed at his friend’s disposal at once 
—indeed, he had offered it unasked—and Mrs. 
Medway’s gratitude to Kit was too warm and re- 
cent to permit her to deny him anything in rea- 
son. It was a matter of secret self-congratulation 
to her that Kit was not going to take his degree, 
for there was now no cause for her son’s return 
to Cambridge. He had been rescued, thanks to 
Kit, from the very depths, and was now her own 
again; but it was a great relief to her to reflect 
that he was not again to be exposed to tempta- 
tion. She was no longer an advocate for univer- 
sity education, which was, it seemed, more com- 
prehensive than she had any idea of. 

From what Trenna could gather from her bro- 
ther’s letters, it appeared that he had been re- 
ceived by Mr. Braithwaite senior graciously 
enough, but that he had not been able to make 
such way with him as he had expected. The 
good looks, gayety, and agreeable manners that 
go far to ingratiate a young man with his con- 
temporaries, have not much influence with elder- 
ly gentlemen in the City; while to impress them 
with an under-graduate’s capacity for business is 
as difficult as for an inhabitant of the Great Sa- 
hara to establish a reputation among mariners 
for swimming. 

It was Trenna’s conviction that Kit had con- 
trived to become the proprietor of Cook’s Creek, 
but where the money came from for the adver- 
tisements, which, as she was informed, were now 
constantly appearing in the newspapers in con- 
nection with that enterprise, she could not con- 
ceive; for it seemed that Mr. Braithwaite was 
not finding it, but held himself aloof from the 
undertaking till it should take some more mature 
and promising shape. There was no fear of her 
wearing out her welcome among her kind friends 
at The Knoll, but she reproached herself for the 





very comforts she enjoyed there. How different, 
she often reflected, with a sigh, must be her pre- 
sent luxurious lot to that of poor Kit, whom she 
pictured to herself in some miserable lodging, 
pinched for the mere necessaries of life, and 
rarely, perhaps, getting a good meal, save at Mr. 
Braithwaite’s table! She knew, too, how he re- 
sented privation, and how ill it agreed with him. 
There are some folks to whom adversity is a pos- 
itive benefit, and absolutely necessary to the dis- 
cipline of their minds; who in prosperity wax 
fat and kick, and require, as it were, to be broken 
to harness by reverses. But there are others 
who, so far from being spoiled by the gifts of 
fortune, reflect her smile on all who come near 
them. One of the wisest, as well as one of the 
wittiest of men, and who never shrank from tell- 
ing the truth, no matter how opposed it was to 
conventional ideas, affirms that he was “a better 
and happier man for every guinea he acquired.” 
They softened his heart and opened his hand ; 
his nature expanded under the sunshine of good 
fortune like a flower. We do not hear that when 
things went ill with him he became reckless and 
desperate ; but this is a result at least as com- 
mon as to be “ disciplined” by the frowns of Fate. 
(TO BE OONTINURD.,] 





AN ALL-HALLOWEEN. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

T was a house built long before the Revolu- 

tion, the bevelled brick of which had been 
brought out from England when the first Chaunce- 
forth came over, a younger son establishing him- 
self in that similitude to his father’s state al- 
lowed by the new country—the slaves, the crops, 
the vast acres. There were square drawing-rooms, 
in which a crowd felt lonely, parlors made for 
téte-d-tétes, state dining-room and breakfast clos- 
et, the master’s room full of rods and guns and 
foils and pipes, corridors leading to innumerable 
rooms, staircases opening from cupboards, and ev- 
ery contrivance to be expected of builders in dif- 
ferent generations, each ignorant of what had 
been done before him. Now the old manor- 
house was inhabited in a happy-go-lucky fashion 
by the Chaunceforth heirs, who, although notably 
divided on the great question of the day—a part 
holding the United States to be superior to the 
Confederate States, and a part holding the Stars 
and Bars to be the true flag, and the Stars and 
Stripes the spurious one, and all having more or 
less trouble about the ways and means of sub- 
sistence—yet managed to get along among them- 
selves and their neighbors, with a good deal of 
jollity thrown in as a natural effervescence of 
youth, which will bubble even when it is bitter. 

There was not, perhaps, so much bubbling in 
the heart of Laura Durndon as in that of all 
the rest of the youths and maidens who made 
Chaunceforth Hall their head-quarters in that 
October holiday. She was the cousin and inti- 
mate of Martha of the name, and although wont 
to make a second home of the Hall, it was often 
to experience a certain inner rebellion, being her- 
self of so opposite an opinion from that of the 
majority of the family who remained at home 
there; for Jolin and Russell and Rhett were in 
the service of the Richmond government, and 
Ben and Burleigh were of the opposing sort, ow- 
ing their immunity not so much to their great 
personal popularity, as to their inability to be of 
use. Just now all the brothers were together, 
and the house was full of guests, who, not to 
mince the phrase, were rebels, and gloried in the 
fact. Laura, however, did little glorying. Once 
the fiercest of the fierce daughters of Bellona, 
now she was quietness itself, and only expressed 
herself with ‘“‘ Maryland, my Maryland,” and “The 
Bonny Blue Flag,” when she was asked to sing, 
and hardly sang those with her old fire and fervor. 

Perhaps there was something besides weari- 
ness of a desperate contest that inclined Laura 
to silence; something that she would never have 
dreamed possible to her; something that she would 
not acknowledge to herself. “That she, Laura 
Durndon, the proudest of proud Virginians, the 
purest patriot of patriot women— — No, she would 
not confess it. It was, as she had said, impossible. 

But it was a year and six months ago that, 
returning across the mountain one afternoon, a 
shower overtook her, and made the steep desvend- 
ing path so slippery that, horsewoman as she was, 
she dismounted, gathering up her skirts, and lead- 
ing the old horse by the bridle. The dark was 
coming on, and she was yet far from home, and 
quite alone, the young colored groom having gone 
in another direction, to spy out, if he could, what 
truth was in the report that a hostile force was 
coming up the valley. Courageous enough, she 
was getting over the ground contentedly, when 
the handkerchief, blowing off her throat, gave the 
horse a start; he swerved, and lost his footing— 
whether treading on a round stone, or whether 
the bare mountain-side just there let his feet slide 
from under him—and he fell, rolling over on 
his side with a broken leg. It was some time 
before she realized this, and then there was a 
paroxysm of distress and vexation as if the last 
drop had been added to a cup running over with 
bitterness, But there was nothing to do except 
to hasten home and send the boys up to him, 
and she went gloomily on her way. It was al- 
ready twilight, and in working over the horse she 
had become a little bewildered, and had taken 
the wrong path. Still, as all roads lead to Rome, 
all roads must lead to the foot of the mountain, 
and she would know her way better when the 
stars were out. 

She had walked an hour, it may be, when she 
became aware that things were very unfamiliar to 
her; there began to be a strange awesomeness in 
all the region round. And suddenly she stood 
stone-still, the ground quaking under her feet, 
and comprehended, as if she had received a death 
sentence, that she was on the edge of Marsh- 
mallow Bog, whence creature never came out 
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alive. She had arrested herself on a hummock 
slightly more stable than the rest of it; behind 
her, before her, around her, was the impenetrable 
morass, that drew into its slimy depths every ob- 
ject that alighted there. A step in any direction 
might be ruin. If daylight found her unswal- 
lowed, help might reach her. But how was she 
to spend the long hours—safe from wild beasts, 
to be sure, but without strength enough to endure 
the ordeal of a night upon her feet in one posi- 
tion and with no support? She began to feel the 
horror of that filth creeping up about her, embra- 
cing her, suffocating her, hiding her, burying her. 

The moments seemed interminable. Her limbs 
began to quiver with faintness, her back ached 
exquisitely, her head throbbed, her feet burned. 
She shivered in the wind of that soft calm even- 
ing of the early spring. There was no light to 
be seen; no sound to be heard, save the whirring 
of some early insect, save the far-off galloping of 
hoofs along the turnpike—not old Snowfoot’s ; 
nobody would ever hear his again, 

Was it one hour or five that she had stood there ? 
There came at last a soft glow through the air. 
Dawn? No; the moon was rising. She turned to 
the east, waiting for it, thinking of the wretched- 
ness of her dear father, of her idolizing brothers, 
if no one ever rescued her, passing the time in 
watching for the unseen rays to kindle a lower 
and a lower branch of the wood behind. Sud- 
denly the disk swam up into the illumined air, 
and a broad beam touched her face, and then the 
full light of the buoyant splendor lay upon her 
from head to foot, and at the same moment the 
sound of horses came to her again, and the sound 
of voices, and then a halt and a sharp cry salut- 
ing her. 

She turned eagerly. Perhaps she could yet be 
saved, she who had been looking death in the 
face, and with all the force of her young vitality, 
finding it darker and more terrible with every 
breath. She cried out instantly that it was she, 
Laura Durndon, and that she was in Marshmal- 
low Bog, and that they must come no nearer, but 
if they could throw her a rope she might be drawn 
out at the risk of whatever injury. “ Anything,” 
cried she, looking up wildly, ‘“ would be better 
than being swallowed alive by this blackness.” 

‘* Never fear,” said a voice, that seemed to her 
as if it came out of heaven. “We will arrange 
it. Keep up a good heart.” 

There was a hurried consultation, with excla- 
mations and instructions and contradictions ; and 
she understood that they were cutting blankets 
and cloaks into strips, and braiding them into a 
rope secured by straps from the accoutrements 
of their horses. 

“ Quick! quick!” she cried. “I feel the spot 
I stand on sinking—sinking.” And immediate- 
ly the lasso was thrown, and reached her, and 
she secured it about her. “Hurry now,” she 
cried, laying her arms along the two sides bar- 
row-wise ; “I can but be killed.” And then she 
had a sensation as if a comet had seized her and 
was dragging her beyond the earth’s influence, 
and in a minute more, torn, scratched, and one 
paste of black mud, she was landed on firm soil. 
“T don’t know how to thank you,” she said, 
when she was freed from her harness, and could 
stand for trembling. ‘‘ But if you will ride down 
to the Place, my brothers will acknowledge the 
debt they owe you for my life.” 

“Tt is Durndon’s daughter,” said a voice from 
the shadow; “the cussedest little rebel among 
all these rebel women. Say, Colonel, ’twould be 
a good night’s work to carry her into camp. She 
would be worth the ransom of a score of our men.” 

“ Will you be silent ?” said the first voice. ‘ Do 


the United States make war on women? Come! 
Do you want to do a dashing thing? We will 


see the young lady home.” 

Of course she knew now into what hands she 
had fallen: a party of the enemy’s scouts from 
whom her beliefs and prejudices told her to ex- 
pect no favor. For one moment she wished she 
had died in the swamp. And yet the face of the 
leader, shining in the moonlight— 

‘I perceive,” she said then, without a break in 
the ringing of her clear voice, “that I am in the 
hands of my country’s enemies. But I require 
you, as gentlemen, to take me to my home. Let 
the traitor who knows Durndon’s daughter dis- 
mount, and give me his horse. It shall be brought 
back to him at this spot, and his life be spared 
as mine shall be.” 

“* As the queen said, so was it done,’” cried 
the first voice, joyously; and almost before she 
knew it she was mounted, with a military cloak 
hiding her disarray, and the party were threading 
the wood, and then, out upon the-turnpike, were 
galloping to Durndon Place, whither less than an 
hour brought them, alighting amidst a chorus of 
yelling dogs, neighing horses, and exclaiming 
servants. 

“ PDurndon’s daughter thanks you, gentlemen,” 
she said, “and insists that you come in and sup. 
The hospitality of a Virginian is as safe as an 
Arab’s.” 

“ No, no, no, Colonel,” said one. 
much of a good thing!” 

“Do you think so? But I’ve a mind to try it ;” 
and doffing his cap, and holding up his arms to 
swing the young lady from her saddle, he answer- 
ed: “One does not need urging when Miss Durn- 
don invites. Permit me to introduce myself as 
Colonel Greene Rivers, of Massachusetts, and my 
friends, Captain Bigelow, Captain Preston, Mr. 
Coffin, Mr. Lawrence, all of the Wild Cavalry.” 
Directly afterward they were in a long wide en- 
trance-room, where a fire wallowing up the chim- 
ney in the cool spring night reddened the dark 
wainscot with a rose and purple light; people 
were vociferating and moving on every side; Laura 
was surrounded and carried away, and they were 
left to themselves. 

They looked at one «nother a little dubiously. 
“Well, well,” said the Colonel, “I have brought 
you into the scrape, I must bring you out.” And 
then there entered to them a stately old gentle- 


“A little too 





man, who announced himself as Judge Durndon, 
graspiog their hands as he thanked them one and 
all for the life they had saved. “TI can not hold 
as my enemies,” he said, “those that have done 
this night’s work, Until you know my daughter 
you can not realize the service you have rendered 
me. It is an obligation I might repay with my 
life—I know of no other way.” Before he had 
finished, the door opened, and Miss Durndon, sur- 
rounded by her brothers and cousins, came into 
the room. 

Was she not beautiful as she came forward 
with the color on her cheek, the glow in her dark 
eye, the smile on her ripe red lip? More than one 
heart there beat wildly to note how beautiful. She 
was wrapped in a fleecy white robe, and her long 
black hair, still undried from the bath, and break- 
ing into a thousand tendril-like ringlets, floated 
over her shoulders. “These are my brothers,” 
she said to Colonel Rivers, “They are at home 
on a furlough, And these are my cousins, Mr. 
Ben Chaunceforth, who can’t bite a cartridge be- 
cause he broke off his two front teeth—by an ac- 
cident—when he was drafted into our service, and 
who is cordially detested by all the world, of 
course, but loved in spite of it (you see, his 
mustache hides the mischief), and Mr. Burleigh 
Chaunceforth, who is glad that he is thought to 
be in such an advanced consumption that he can 
neither shoulder a musket nor handle a pen. I 
can assure you that he carries a rifle very well on 
a deer-hunt, as your supper to-night will testify. 
Colonel Tufts also, Captain Jones, Major Tucker. 
I suppose,” she said, after this long speech had 
made the greetings gay and easy, “ that it is the 
strict duty of part of these gentlemen to make 
you captive. And when did the Durndons neg- 
lect duty ?” 

“One of the Durndons,” said Colonel Rivers, 
in a tone meant only for her ear, “ has already 
made me captive.” 

“ But if they did,” she said, as if she had not 
heard, “it would equally be the duty of the 
Chaunceforths to set you free. So by a resolu- 
tion of forces you must remain as you are, and 
go as you came.” 

There was one gentleman, however, the dark- 
browed Colonel Tufts, who had heard. the un- 
guarded speech of Colonel Rivers, and who felt 
in his heart a little doubt if these dashing and 
daring strangers would long remain as they were 
or go as they came, if he could help it—he who 
had aspired to Laura Durndon’s hand this three 
years, and this three years hopelessly. 

“Now,” said the Judge, “ we will forget for a 
little that there are contending armies in the field, 
and household set against household up and down 
the land, and we will meet as we might have met 
two years ago, good friends in good-fellowship.” 

And they all sat down at a table where Laura 
presided in gracious oblivion of the outside world, 
like a queen with her court about her.’ That 
Colonel Tufts absented himself a moment from 
the table was hardly observed in the gayety where 
wine was pouring freely, nor of course did any one 
know that his servant had cautiously led out a 
horse, and stolen away, It was only when, long 
after midnight, the Rivers party rose to go, made 
their adieux, and galloped out in the moonlight, 
that Colonel Tufts’s momentary absence bore any 
significance. Then, as they still stood at the gate, 
just as he too had said good-by, and made off in 
an opposite direction, old Rosy whispered into 
Laura’s ear, and the young mistress turned to 
those about her, repeating Rosy’s words. 

“It is too much to hope for in Tufts,” said her 


father. “His little soul is not big enough for 
this. But these men have laid us under the ob- 


ligation of seeing them safely into their lines at 
all hazards. . Saddle your horses, and be’ off !” 

The word came none too soon. Colonel Tufts’s 
message had already resulted in an ambush, and 
the Durndon party rode up only in time to effect 
Colonel Rivers’s safety by covering him with 
their own numbers and riding back to the man- 
sion, while one of his companions fell into the 
hands of the waylaying party, and the rest es- 
caped to the woods and hills, 

If the Durndons had wished to let Rivers go, 
they could not; for his arm was badly:broken, 
and it was all they could do to get home with him 
before he fainted. And for some six weeks he 
remained under the protection of Judge Durn- 
don, whom few in that part of the country dared 
to challenge. * Few cared to do it either, for the 
mountain was a sharp dividing line in public sen- 
timent, and more of the people round about sym- 
pathized with the young Federal than with the 
Judge; while, in the mean time, the colored peo- 
ple, who alone knew the secret, certainly, kept it. 
It fell in these weeks, of course, to Laura Durn- 
don—brothers and cousins having gone about 
their business—to make the time as little heavy 
as might be. 

There was no need that she should exert her- 
self. It was enough for him to lie and look at 
her, later to hear her singing, and-then to wan- 
der in the clear evenings. between the high box 
hedges in the garden, close beside her. Before 
he went away, he told her that the night—that 
night of the sweet Virginia early spring—when 
he saw her standing against the dark wood, with 
the moonlight overlaying her, she had seemed like 
an image of some beautiful fate—his fate, indeed. 

“ Anevil fate,” she answered him, for. his man- 
ner daid more than his words, “if you can not 
forget it? 

“T never can forget it,’ he cried, hotly— 
“never. And rather would I die between prison 
wails than forget it.” 

She laughed lightly, switching the branch of 
roses that she held. Why did she like to hear 


it? Why, when other men had spoken so, had 


it filled her with repulsion? Why must she fight 
it off ? 
““*Weep no more, lady, 
Men were deceivers ever, 
One foot on sea and one on shore, 
So will it be forever,’” 


she sang, 





He turned and faced her 
ery. ‘Will you make a jest of it?” he exclaim- 
ed. “A jest of what to me is life or death—a 
jest, when I tell you I love you, when I implore 
your love in return, when I ask you to become 
my wife!” 

She looked at him a moment as he towered 
above her—the lofty shape, the superb fair head, 
the flaming gray eyes through which an undaunt- 
ed spirit looked. “No,” she said, “I will not 
make a jest of it. I will answer you plainly. I 
will not become your wife. If I loved you, I 
would not so wrong my father and brothers who 
have trusted me. And how do you think it should 
be possible for me, Laura Durndon, to love my 
country’s enemy? Never!’ And she flung her 
branch of roses upon the path, turned away, and 
hastened into the house as if blown by an ill and 
apgry wind. 

That night Colonel Rivers announced himself 
well enough to leave the hospitality he had found, 
and was escorted by the old Judge and his serv- 
aunts to the spot he indicated. But before he left 
he went down the long veranda, at whose end 
Laura stood alone in the starlight, leaning her 
forehead against the pillar clustered with honey- 
suckles. “ Good-by,” he said, “I have staid too 
long, or else not long enough, But never think 
I give you up. If there is help in Heaven, I mean 
—I mean to marry you yet.” 

“It is impossible,” she began, in a muffled 
voice, 

“Nothing is impossible,” he cried. “TI never 
have failed in anything, [ never will;”’ and di- 
rectly he had her*in his arms, and had kissed 
those proud forbidden quivering lips with a kiss 
that took her breath away, and was gone. 

How her heart was beating !—how her lips, her 
cheeks, her brow, her eyes, were burning! And 
suddenly the tears were raining down, and she 
was crying to herself, “ My heart will break! my 
heart will break!’ and stopping her sobs, and 
straining her ears, listening for those galloping 
hoofs in the distance. 

They were dismal and interminable days and 
weeks and months that followed. People came 
and people went, but they moved before her like 
shadows. All her old spirit had gone: she was 
a pale still shadow herself. When night fell, and 
none could see, not:even she herself, was she 
longing for the sight of those flaming eyes, that 
heroic face luminous as a star, that smile, for the 
sound of that deep voice? “‘ Never! never!” she 
would ery. And then, as likely, she would be 
hanging before her mirror, and wondering, if any 
one should see her now, would he care for the 
pale worn woman there. But she would not re- 
peat his name even in her innermost heart; she 
loathed herself, when she was wretchedest, to 
think she must needs turn her unspoken thoughts 
aside. What! was she to waste away for an en- 
emy’s love when the land reeked with blood and 
tears, when homes were desolate about her, when 
two brothers had fallen in the front of battle! 
How base it was of her! She wished that she 
had sunk that night, *»at fateful night, in the 
black mire. f 

But still there seemed to be nothing to live for ; 
she grew a little sadder, a little stiller, every day. 
“You had better have gone with the young Fed- 
eral, Laura,” said her father, “than have come 
to look like this.” 

The winter had passed at last, with its long, 
long dreary days, and the year had come round to 
fall.» Far up the impregnable fortress of the 
mountain-side the forests had hung out their brill- 
iant banners on the blue. There were already 
frosty nights and mornings, and in one of the 
mornings she had ridden over with her father 
to Chaunceforth Hall, on one of their frequent 
visits, finding there, however, a party that she 
hardly felt equal to joining. - 

It was Colonel Tufts, with the scar of a healed 
but still reddened sword-cut on his cheek, who 
thrust himself forward to help her from the sad- 
dle. ““Do you remember,” he said, carelessly, 
“the fellow who got you out of Marshmallow 
Bog last year? He was a desperate dog. I had 
the satisfaction of making him my prisoner one 
day, half dead with his wounds. I have heard 
since that he has died in Libby.” 

The world was black and reeling round her. 
She could hardly think it was herself, walking 
straight and steady into the hall, speaking me- 
chanically, and only sinking on the floor when 
the door was shut on her in her cousin Martha’s 
room. 

‘Don’ know for sho’ was dis yer come ober 
Miss Laury, chile,” said Aunt Cherry. “ Used ter 
ride dat sinful Kickup bareback, an’ now she can’t 
des trot ober from der Place widout drapping in 
a heap. Spec she’s gwine des er way her maw 
did, honey.” 

But Laura was only feeling life ebb away from 
her, and longing that it should, and let her go 
where he had gone before her. “‘ Oh, why did I 
send him away?” she moaned. “If I had gone 
with him it might all have been different.” And, 
after the unreason of her kind, she began to 
doubt and dread and hate the cause that had cost 
her this.” And when in two or three days she was 
about again, to feel herself one of its martyrs, al- 
though ever so uncrowned, unpalmed. “It can 
be no wreng to love’ him after this,” she said to 
herself. “TI shall be with him soon. Aad oh, 
I love him, I do love him now !”~ And she would 
grow cold as clay with the wild cessation of her 
pulse as she recalled that night so long ago, the 
kiss of that mouth, that face brilliant and beau- 
tiful in the starlight just above her own, that one 
clasp of dear arms, dust now! dust now! 

But if love is as strong as death, pride is 
stronger than love. Laura Durndon-guarded her 


with an impatient 


secret as the ore guards its jewel; and she glided 
about silent and white, but playing dance music 
for the dancers, singing her songs to those that 
wished them, and listening to the voices of her 
lovers, who might have been talking in some oth- 
er planet, so far away she felt, 
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It was gay in Chaunceforth Hall on the night 
of that October holiday, The spot was a sort of 
neutral territory where opposing influences ceased 
to be felt, and all might for a brief season be 
friendly as of yore, a sensation that insensibly 
added to the pleasure, and stopped bitterness at 
its source. Perhaps there was something a little 
desperate in their gayety; the circumstances of 
their case were desperate; but they made merry 
with their armor on—and they were al! so young! 

“ We are trying projects, Laura,” said Martha, 
as she entered the great room, full of its chimney 
blaze. “ Will you dip your head into this tub of 
water and bring up that apple with your teeth ? 
Will you roast two chestnuts before the fire, your- 
self and another? Will you go out alone and dip 
your sleeve in a running brook, and see who comes 
in the night to turn it? None of them? Well, 
then, you must go down cellar alone, with this 
mirror in one hand and this candle in the other—~ 
nobody else will do it—and your true-love will 
come and look over vour shoulder, and let you see 
his face in the glass.” 

She shook her head, and would have held back. 

“ Oh, no dignity here!” cried one. “ Are you so 
much above curiosity as to who your true-love is ?”’ 

“ And it is your turn,” said a third. 

“We have all tried all the others, while you 
have been moping with Aunt Cherry; and it isn’t 
fair, Laura, for you to sit by and eriticise—” 

“T never criticise,’ said Laura. ‘“ Give me my 
candle. Where isthe glass? Here? How many 
of the cellars must I godown? The whole three ?” 
For there were three of them, one below another, 
the especial and well-stocked pride of the old 
Chaunceforth of all in his days of hospitable 
glory. “ You are not afraid ?” 
her. 

“ Afraid!” she called back, scornfully, 
there were anything could hurt her now! 

And while they waited, watching their apples 
sputter in the hot ashes, and telling unhallowed 
Halloween stories, she had gone on her pilgrimage. 

What a strange place this old Hall was, she 
thought as she descended. How long was it since 
any one had been down among these swinging 
cobwebs and under these great stone vaults ? 
She went along merely for the sake of doing as 
she was bidden, and hardly thinking of looking 
in the mirror, when, half-way down the second 
flight, a black sigh seemed to gather in the dis- 
tant recesses, and to breathe upon her from no- 
where. The flame of the candle flickered in her 
hand. Her glance fell upon the glass, and there 
a face had flashed upon her sight, and flashed 
away again—a luminous fair face, though so pale 
—a face that should be worn now only by some 
strong spirit in the world beyond the grave. 
“Oh!” she cried, before she thought—“ oh, if 
you are here—if you are here—let me know, and 
take me with you.” 

And the next minute, “‘ As the queen said, so 
was it done,’ ” cried a half-smothered voice. 

Her candle fell upon the floor, and there were 
two arms about her, and kisses covering her face 
and hands—warm, loving, throbbing kisses; no 
touch of death, or damp, or grave-mould about 
them. 

“Hush! hush!” he murmured. “Iam in hid- 
ing; I have escaped from Libby, and I came re- 
solved to see you or go back. Your cousin Ben 
Chaunceforth is waiting to get me over the bor- 
der whenever I shall have seen you and say the 
word, And I say the word. For I have found 
you out; and as [ have loved you, sweet, I know 
in spite of you that you love me. And—TI will 
make it easy for you—I saved your life, and you 
must needs save mine, for I swear that unless 
you give me here and now your promise to marry 
me, I will go up these stairs and deliver myself 
into the hands of— Who are they? Tufts? 
Tucker? Armstrong? Randolph?—the whole 
country-side of them!’ And he scratched a 
match, and bent to light her candle. 

How the world had changed! What rosy 
warmth and light did this candie shed about it 
under the huge foundations of that dark old 
manor! She looked up at that white face, no 
great archangel’s, but her lover's, alive, and 
thrilling her with love of him. ‘ Will vou wait 
till I come back ?” she said, and had left him. 
What mattered the wars and battles and soldiers 
of the world to her? She loved him. 
her world. 

“What is the matter?” they cried, over their 
games, as she rejoined them. ‘“ What has hap- 
pened to you? What makes you so white?” 

“T have seen a ghost,” she answered them 
And then she colored rosy red, and she sat down 
and took an apple from the dish, and peeled it, 
and threw the skin over her head. “It makes a 
T,” she said. 

“T knew it would!” said Tufts. 

“ Where is papa?” she asked, presently. “T 
wonder if he has gone to sleep in the little parlor 
with nothing over him ?” 

A moment or two afterward she stood before 
the old Judge, who looked up from his little 
brown newspaper and over his spectacles in sur- 
prise. “Papa,” she whispered, kneeling at his 
side, “‘ you said ouce I had better have married 
some one than be as [ am.” 

“T say so now,” he answered her. 

“You are a Justice of the Peace, are you not ?” 
she asked. “Then come and marry me.” 

She hung on his neck a moment in a passion 
of joy and sorrow, for she meant to bid him fare- 
well for a year and a day, and if the new love was 
the sweeter, the old love had been sweet too. 
But the joy was uppermost,and Martha would care 
for her father till she could come again. And 
there surely never was a happier bridal, although 
there may have been a gayer one, than when, be- 
fore husband and wife rode away together into 
absolute security, Laura Durndon held the candle 
where the shadows of the arches of the vast cel- 
lar fell about them, that her father might have 
light enough to make her the wife of Greene 
Rivers, 


they called after 


He was 
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“AN ACCIDENT.” 


See illustration on double page. 

NHIS striking picture, by the French artist 
T Pascal Adolphe Jean Dagnan-Bouveret, ex- 
cited marked attention at its exhibition last year 
at the Paris Salon. The grouping is admirable, 
and by the absence of all accessories the interest 
is skillfully concentrated on the principal per- 
sonages, the country surgeon, and the pale boy 
whose arm he is bandaging, and who is striving 
not to wince beneath the torture, That the hurt 
is not trifling is shown by the basin half full of 
blood, and the look of concern in the counte- 
nances of the surrounding family, who are yet 
sufficiently composed to indicate that there is no 
imminent danger. The strongly lined faces of 
the peasants, with their varying expressions, con- 
trasted with the rude interior, form a graphic 
study. The artist is a native of Paris, and a pu- 
pil of Géréme, who has frequently exhibited in 
the Salon, and who won the medal of the third 
class in 1878 for his picture “Manon Lescaut.” 
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CHAPTER IL. 
MR. GREENMANTLE IS MUCH PERPLEXED. 


Tuat evening Mr. Greenmantle and his daugh- 
ter sat down to dinner together in a very unhap- 
py humor. They always dined at half past seven ; 
not that Mr. Greenmantle liked to have his din- 
ner at that hour better than any other, but be- 
cause it was considered to be fashionable. Old 
Mr. Gresham, Harry’s father, always dined at 
half past seven, and Mr, Greenmantle rather fol- 
lowed the habits of a country gentleman’s life. 
He used to dine at this hour when there was a 
dinner party, but of late he had adopted it for the 
family meal. To tell the truth, there had been a 
few words between him and Dr. Freeborn while 
Emily had been talking over matters with Polly 
Peppercorn, Dr. Freeborn had not ventured to 
say a word as to Emily’s love affairs; but had so 
discussed those of Jack Hollycombe and Polly as 
to leave a strong impression on the mind of Mr. 
Greenmantle. He had quite understood that the 
Doctor had been talking at himself, and that 
when Jack’s name had been mentioned, or Polly’s, 
the Doctor had intended that the wisdom spoken 
should apply to Emily and to Philip Hughes. 
“Tt’s only because he can give her a lot of 
money,” the Doctor had said. “The young man 
is a good young man, and steady. What. is Pep- 
percorn that he should want anything better for 
his child? Young Hollycombe has taken her 
faney, and why shouldn’t she have him ?” 

“] suppose Mr. Peppercorn may have his own 
views,” Mr. Greenmantle had answered. 

“ Bother his views !” the Doctor had said. “ He 
has no one else to think of but the girl, and his 
views should be confined to making her happy. 
Of course he’ll have to give way at last, and will 
only make himself ridiculous. I shouldn’t say a 
word about it only that the young man is all that 
he ought to be.” 

Now in all this there was not a word which 
did not apply to Mr. Greenmantle himself. And 
the worst of it was the fact that Mr. Greenman- 
tle felt that the Doctor intended it. 

But as he had taken his constitutional walk 
before dinner, a walk which he took.every day of 
his life after bank hours, he had sworn to himself 
that he would not be guided, or in the least affect- 
ed, by Dr. Freeborn’s opinion in the matter. 
There had been an underlying bitterness in the 
Doctor’s words which had much aggravated the 
banker’s ill-humor, The Doctor would not so 
have spoken of the marriage of one of his own 
daughters—before they had all been married. 
Birth would have been considered by him almost 
before anything. The Peppercorns and the 
Greenmantles were looked down upon almost from 
an equal height. Now Mr. Greenmantle consid- 
ered himself to be infinitely superior to Mr. Pep- 
percorn, and to be almost, if not altogether, equal 
to Dr. Freeborn. He was much the richer man of 
the two, and his money he thought was quite suf- 
ficient to outweigh a century or two of blood. Of 
course his own name had not been mentioned ; 
but he felt himself to be quite clever enough to 
see through the Doctor’s little purpose, 

Peppercorn might do as he pleased. What 
became of Peppercorn’s money was an affair of 
no matter. The Doctor’s argument was no doubt 
good as far as Peppercorn was concerned, Pep- 
percorn was not a gentleman. It was that which 
Mr. Greenmantle felt so acutely. The one great 
line of demarkation in the world was that which 
separated gentlemen from non-gentlemen. Mr. 
Greenmanile assured himself that he was a gen- 
tleman, acknowledged to be so by all the county. 
The old Duke of Omnium had customarily asked 
him to dine at his annual dinner at Gatherum 
Castle. He had been in the habit of staying occa- 
sionally at Greshambury, Mr. Gresham’s country- 
seat, and Mr. Gresham had been quite willing to 
forward the match between Emily and his young- 
er son. There could be no doubt that he was on 
the right side of the line of demarkation. He 
was therefore quite determined that his daughter 
should not marry the cashier in his own bank. 

As he sat down to dinner he looked sternly at 
his daughter, and thought with wonder at the 
viciousness of her taste. She looked at him al- 
most as sternly as she thought with awe of his 
cruelty. In her eyes Philip Hughes was quite as 
good a gentleman as her father. He was the son 
of a clergyman who was now dead, but had been 
intimate with Dr. Freeborn, and in the natural 





course of events might succeed her father as man- 
ager of the bank. To be manager of the bank 
at Plumplington was not very much in the eyes 
of the world; but it was the position which her 
father filled. Emily swore to herself, as she look- 
ed across the table into her father’s face, that she 
would be Mrs. Philip Hughes, or remain unmar- 
ried all her life. ‘ Emily, shall I help you to a 
mutton cutlet ?” said her father, with solemnity. 

“No, thank you, papa,” she replied, with equal 
gravity. 

“ On what, then, do youintend todine?” There 
had been a sole, of which she had also declined 
to partake. “There is nothing else, unless you 
will dine off rice pudding.” 

“T am not hungry, papa.” She could not de- 
cline to wear her customary clothes as did her 
friend Polly, but she could at any rate go without 
her dinner. Even a father so stern as was Mr. 
Greenmantle could not make her eat. Then there 
came a vision across her eyes of a long sickness, 
produced chiefly by inanition, in which she might 
wear her father’s heart out. And then she felt 
that she might too probably lack the courage. 
She did not care much for her dinner; but she 
feared that she could not persevere to the break- 
ing of her father’s heart. She and her father 
were alone together in the world, and he in other 
respects had always been good to her. And now 
a tear trickled from her eye down her nose as she 
gazed upon the empty plate. He ate his two cut- 
lets, one after another, in solemn silence, and so 
the dinner was ended. 

He, too, had felt uneasy qualms during the 
meal. ‘“ What shall I do if she takes to starving 
herself, and going to bed, all along of that young 
rascal in the outer bank?” It was thus that he 
had thought of it, and he too for a moment had 
begun to tell himself that were she to be perverse 
she must win the battle. He knew himself tobe 
strong in purpose, but-he doubted whether he 
would be strong enough to stand by and see his 
daughter starve herself. A week’s starvation, or 
a fortnight’s, he might bear, and it was not impro- 
bable that she might give way before that time 
had come. 

Then he retired to a little room inside the bank, 
a room that was half private and half official, to 
which he would betake himself to spend his even- 
ing whenever some especially gloomy fit. would 
fall upon him. Here within his own bosom he 
turned over all the circumstances of the case. 
No doubt he had with him all the laws of God 
and man. He was not bound to give his money 
to any such interloper as was Philip Hughes. On 
that point he was quite clear. But what step had 
he better take to prevent the evil? Should he 
resign his position at the bank, and take his 
daughter away to live in the south of France? It 
would be a terrible step to which to be driven by 
his own cashier. - He was as efficacious to do the 
work of the bank.as ever he had been, and he 
would leave this enemy to occupy his place. The 
enemy would then be in a condition to marry a 
wife without a fortune; and who could - tell 
whether he might not show his power in such a 
crisis by marrying Emily! How terrible in such 
a case would be his defeat! At any rate he 
might go for three months, on sick-leave. He 
had been for nearly forty years in the bank, and 
had never yet been absent for a day on sick- 
leave. Thinking of all this, he remained alone 
till it was time for him to go to bed. 

On the next morning he was dumb and stiff as 
ever, and after breakfast sat dumb and stiff, in 
his official room behind the bank counter, think- 
ing over his great trouble. He had not spoken 
a word to Emily since yesterday’s dinner beyond 
asking her whether she would take a bit of fried 
bacon. ‘No, thank you, papa,” she had said; 
and then Mr. Freemantle Aad made up his mind 
that he must take her away somewhere at once, 
lest she should be starved to death. Then he 
went into the bank and sat there signing his 
name, and meditating the terrible catastrophe 
which was to fall upon him, - Hughes, the cash- 
ier, had become Mr. Hughes, and if any young 
man could be frightened out of his love by the 
stern look and sterner voice of a parent, Mr. 
Hughes would have been so frightened. 

Then there came a knock at the door, and Mr. 
Peppercorn having been summoned to come in, 
entered the room. He had expressed a desire to 
see Mr. Greenmantle personally, and having 
proved his eagerness by a double request, had 
been allowed to have his way. It was quite a 
common affair for him to visit the bank on mat- 
ters referring to the brewery; but it was evi- 
dent to any one with half an eye that such at 
present was not Mr. Peppercorn’s business. He 
had on the clothes in which he habitually went 
to church instead of the light-colored pepper-and- 
salt tweed jacket in which he was accustomed to 
go about among the malt and barrels, “‘“ What 
can I do for you, Mr. Peppercorn?” said the 
banker. But the aspect was the aspect of a man 
who had a poker still fixed within his head and 
gullet. 

“Tis nothing about the brewery, sir, or I 
shouldn’t have troubled you. Mr. Hughes is very 
good at all that kind of thing.” A further frown 
came over Mr. Greenmantle’s face, but he said 
nothing. “You know my daughter Polly, Mr. 
Greenmantle ?” 

“Tam aware that there is a Miss Peppercorn,” 
said the other. Peppercorn felt that an offense 
was intended. Mr. Greenmantle was of course 
aware, ‘ What can I do on behalf of Miss Pep- 
percorn ?” 

“She’s as good a girl as ever lived.” 

“T do not in the least doubt it. If it be ne- 
cessary that you should speak to me respecting 
Miss Peppercorn, will it not be well that you 
should take a chair ?” 

Then Mr. Peppercorn sat down, feeling that he 
had been snubbed. “I may say that my only 
object in life is to do every mortal thing to make 
my girl happy.” Here Mr. Greenmantle simply 
bowed. “We sit close to you in church, where, 





however, she comes much more reg’lar than me, 
and you must have observed her scores of times.” 

“T am not in the habit of looking much about 
among young ladies at church-time, but I have 
occasionally been aware that Miss Peppercorn 
has been there.” 

“Of course you have. You couldn’t help it. 
Well, now, you know the sort of appearance she 
has made.” 

“Tcan assure you, Mr. Peppercorn, that I have 
not observed Miss Peppercorn’s dress in particu- 
lar. I do not look at the raiment worn by young 
ladies even in the outer world, much less in church, 
I have a daughter of my own—” 

“It’s her as I’m coming to.” Then Mr. Green- 
mantle frowned more severely than ever. But 
the brewer did not at the moment say a word 
about the banker’s daughter, but reverted to his 
own. “ You'll see next Sunday that my girl won’t 
look at all like herself.” 

“T really can not promise—” 

“You can not help yourself, Mr. Greenmantle. 
T'll go bail that every one in church will see it. 
Polly is not to be passed over in a crowd—at least 
she didn’t used to be. Now it all comes of her 
wanting to get herself married to a young man 
who is altogether beneath her, Not as I mean to 
say anything against John Hollycombe 4s regards 
his walk of life. He is an industrious young man, 
as can earn forty shillings a week, and he comes 
over here from Barchester selling malt and such 
like. He may rise himself to £3 some of these 
days if he looks sharp about it. But I can give 
my girl—well, what is quite unfit that he should 
think of looking for with a wife. And it’s mon- 
strous of Polly wanting to throw herself away in 
such a fashion. I don’t believe in a young man 
being so covetous.” 

“But what can I do, Mr. Peppercorn ?” 

“Tm coming to that. If you'll see her next 
Sunday you'll think of what my feelings must be. 
She’s a-doing of-it all just because she wants to 
show me that'she thinks herseix fit for nothing 
better than to be John Hollycombe’s wife. .When 
I tell her that I won’t have it—this sudden chan- 
ging of her toggery—she says it’s only fitting. 
It ain’t fitting at all. I’ve got the money to buy 
things for her, and I’m willing:to pay for it. . Is 
she to go poor just to break her father’s heart ?” 

“ But what can I do, Mr. Peppercorn ?” 

“I’m coming to that. The world does say, 
Mr. Greenmantle, that your young lady means to 
serve you in the same fashion.” 

Hereupon Mr. Greenmantle waxed very wroth. 
It was terrible to his ideas that his daughter’s 
affairs should be talked of at all by the people 
at Plumplington at large. It*was worse again 
that his daughter and the brewer’s girl should be 
lumped together in the scandal of the town. But 
it was worse, much worse, that this man Pepper- 
corn should have dared to come to him and tell 
him all about it. Did the man really expect that 
he, Mr. Greenmantle, should talk unreservedly as 
to the love affairs of his Emily? « “ The world, 
Mr. Peppercorn, is very impertinent in its usual 
scandalous conversations as to its betters. You 
must forgive me if I do not intend on this occa- 
sion to follow the example of the world. Good- 
morning, Mr. Peppercorn ?” 

“ It’s Dr. Freeborn as has coupled the two girls 
together.” 

“T can not believe it.” 

“You ask him. It’s he who has said that you 
and I are in a boat together.” 

“T’m not in a boat with any man.” 

“Well, in a difficulty; it’s the same thing. 
The Doctor seems to think that young ladies are 
to have their way in everything. I don’t see it. 
When a man has made a tidy bit of money, as 
have you and I, he has a right to have a word to 
say as to who shall have the spending of it. A 
girl hasn’t the right to say that she’ll give it ail 
to this man or-to that. Of course it’s natural 
that my money should go to Polly. I’m not say- 
ing anything against it. But I don’t mean that 
John Hollycombe shall have it. Now if you and 
I can put our heads together, I think we may be 
able to see our way out of the’ wood.” 

“Mr. Peppercorn, I can not consent to discuss 
with you the affairs of Miss Greenmantle.” 

“But they’re both alike. You must admit 
that.” 

“T will admit nothing, Mr. Peppercorn.” 

“TI do think you know that we oughtn’t to be 
done by our own daughters.” 

“ Really, Mr. Peppercorn—” 

“ Dr. Freeborn was saying that you and I would 
have to give way at last.” 

“ Dr. Freeborn knows nothing about it. If Dr. 
Freeborn coupled the two young ladies together, 
he was, I must say, very impertinent; but I don’t 
think he ever did so. Good-morning, Mr. Pepper- 
corn. Iam fully engaged at present, and can not 
spare time for a longer interview.” Then he rose 
up from his chair, and leaned upon the table with 
his hands by way of giving a certain signal that 
he was tobe left alone. Mr. Peppercorn, after 
pausing a moment, searching for an opportunity 
for another word, was overcome at-last by the 
rigid erectness' of Mr. Greenmantle, and with- 
drew. 





CHAPTER IV. 
JACK HOLLYCOMBE. 


Mr. Peprercorn’s visit to the bank had been 
no doubt inspired by Dr. Freeborn. The Doctor 
had not actually sent him to the bank, but had 
filled his mind with the idea that such a visit 
might be made with good effect. ‘There are you 
two fathers going to make two fools of your- 
selves,” the Doctor had said. “You have each 
of you got a daughter as good as gold, and are 
determined to break her heart because you won’t 
give your money to a young man who happens to 
want her.” 

“ Now, Doctor, do you mean to tell me that you 
would have married your young ladies to the first 
young man that came and asked for them ?” 





“T never had much money to give my girls, 
and the men who came happened to have means 
of their own.” 

“But if you’d had it, and if they hadn’t, do 
you mean to tell me you’d never have asked a 
question ?” 

“A man should never boast that in any cir- 
cumstances of his life he would have done just 
what he ought to do, much less when he has 
never been tried. But if the lover be what he 
ought to be in morals and all that kind of thing, 
the girl’s father ought not to refuse to help them. 
You may be sure of this—that Polly means to 
have her own way. Providence has blessed you 
with a girl that knows her own mind.” On re- 
ceipt of this compliment Mr. Peppercorn seratch- 
ed his head. “TI wish I could say as much for 
my friend Greenmantle. You two are in a boat 
together, and ought to make up your minds as to 
what you should do.” Peppercorn resolved that 
he would remember the phrase about the boat, 
and began to think that it might be good that he 
should see Mr.Greenmantle. ‘ What on earth is 
it you two want? It is not as though you were 
dukes, and looking for proper alliances for two 
ducal spinsters.” 

Now there had no doubt been a certain amount 
of intended venom in this. Dr, Freeborn knew 
well the weak points in Mr. Greenmantle’s char- 
acter, and was determined to hit him where he 
was weakest. He did not see the difference be- 
tween the banker and the brewer nearly so clear- 
ly as did Mr. Greenmantle. He would probably 
have said that the line of demarkation came just 
below himself. At any rate, he thought that he 
would be doing best for Emily’s interest if he 
made her father feel that all the world was on 
her side. Therefore it was that he so contrived 
that Mr. Peppercorn should pay his visit to the 
bank. 

On his return to the brewery the first person 
that Peppercorn saw standing in the doorway of 
his own little sanctum was Jack Hollycombe. 
“What is it you’re wanting ?” he asked, gruffly. 

“T was just desirous of saying a few words to 
yourself, Mr. Peppercorn.” 

“Well, here lam!” There were two or three 
brewers and porters about the place, and Jack 
did not feel that he could plead his cause well in 
their presence. ‘“ What is it you’ve got to say— 
because I’m busy? There ain’t no malt wanted 
for the next week ; but you know that, and as we 
stand at present you can send it in, without any 
more words, as it’s needed.” 

“Tt ain’t about malt or anything of that kind.” 

“Then I don’t know what you’ve got to say. 
I’m very busy just at present, as I told you.” 

“You can spare me five minutes inside.” 

“No, I can’t.” But then Peppercorn resolved 
that neither would it suit him to carry on the 
conversation respecting his daughter in the pre- 
sence of the workmen, and he thought that he 
perceived that Jack Hollycombe would be pre- 
pared to do so if he were driven. “Come in if 
you will,” he said; “we might as well have it 
out.” Then he led the way into the room, and 
shut the door as soon as Jack had followed him. 
“ Now what is it you have got to say? I suppose 
it’s about that young woman down at my house.” 

“Tt is, Mr. Peppercorn.” 

“Then let me tell you that the least said will 
be soonest mended. She’s not for you—with my 
consent. And to tell you the truth, I think that 
you have a mortal deal of brass coming to ask 
for her. You've no edication suited to her edi- 
cation—and what’s wus, no money.” Jack had 
shown symptoms of anger when his deficient ed- 
ucation had been thrown in his teeth, but had 
cheered up somewhat when the lack of money 
had been insisted upon. “Them two things are 
so against you that you haven’t a leg to stand on. 
My word! what do you expect that I should say 
when such a one as you comes a-courting to a 
girl like that ?” 

“T did perhaps think more of what she might 
say.” 

“T dare say; because you knew her to be a 
fool like yourself. I suppose you think yourself 
to be a very handsome young man.” 

“T think she’s a very handsome young woman. 
As to myself I never asked the question.” 

“That’s all very well. A man can always say 
as much as that for himself. The fact is, you’re 
not going to have her.” 

“That’s just what I want to speak to you 
about, Mr. Peppercorn.” 

“You're not going to have her. Now I’ve 
spoken my intentions, and you may as well take 
one word as a thousand, I’m not a man as was 
ever known to change my mind when I’d made it 
up in such a matter as this.” f 

“She’s got a mind too, Mr. Peppercorn.” 

“She have,no doubt. She have a mind, and 
so have you. But you haven’t either of you got 
the money. The money is here,” and Mr. Pep- 
percorn slapped his breeches pocket. “I’ve had 
to do with earning it, and I mean to have to do 
with giving it away. To me there is no idea of 
honesty at all in a chap like you coming and ask- 
ing a girl to marry you just because he knows 
that she’s to have a fortune.” 

“That’s not my reason.” 

“Tt’s uncommon like it. Now, you see, there’s 
somebody else that’s got to be asked. You think 
I’m a good-natured fellow. So J am, but I’m not 
soft like that.” 

“T never thought anything of the kind, Mr. 
Peppercorn.” 

“Polly told you so,I don’t doubt. She’s right 
in thinking so, because I'd give Polly anything in 
reason, or out of reason, for the matter of that, 
because she is the apple of my eye.” This was 
indiscreet on the part of Mr. Peppercorn, as it 
taught the young man to think that he himself 
must be in reason or out of reason, and that in 
either case Polly ought to be allowed to have 
him, ‘“ But there’s one thing I stop at, and that 


is a young man*who hasn’t got either edication 
or money—nor yet manners,” 
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“There’s nothing against my manners, I hope, 
Mr. Peppercorn.” 

“Yes, there is. You come a-interfering with 
me in the most delicate affair in the world. You 
come into my family, and want to take away my 
girl. That I take it is the worst of manners.” 

“ How is any young lady to get married unless 
some young fellow comes after her ?” 


“There'll be plenty to come after Polly. You” 


leave Polly alone, and you'll find that she'll get 
a young man suited to her. It’s like your impu- 
dence to suppose that there’s no other young man 
in the world so good as you. Why, dash my 
wig, who are you? What are you? You're 
merely acting for them corn factors over at Bar- 
sester.” 

“ And you're acting for them brewers here at 
Plumplington. What's the difference ?” 

“But I’ve got the money in my pocket, and 
you’ve got none. That’s the difference. Put 
that in your pipe and smoke it. Now if you'll 
please to remember that I’m very busy, you'll 
walk yourself off. You've had it out with me, 
which I didn’t intend; and I’ve explained my 
mind very fully. She’s not for you—at any rate, 
my money’s not.” 

“Look here, Mr. Peppercorn.” 

“Well?” 

“T don’t care a farthing for your money.” 

“Don’t you, now ?” 

“Not in the way of comparing it with Polly 
herself. Of course money is a very comfortable 
thing. If Polly’s to be my wife—” 

“ Which she ain’t.” 

“_T should like her to have everything that 
a lady can desire.” 

“ How kind you are!” 

“But in regard to money for myself, I don’t 
value it that.” “ Here Jack Hollycombe snapped 
his fingers. “My meaning is to get the girl I 
love.” 

“Then you won't.” 

“ And if she’s satisfied to come to me without 
a shilling, I’m satisfied to take her in the same 
fashion. I don’t know how much you've got, 
Mr. Peppercorn, but you can go and found a 
Hiram’s Hospital with every penny of it.” At 
this moment a discussion was going on respect- 
ing a certain charitable institution in Barchester 
—and had been going on for the last forty years 
—as to which Mr. Hollycombe was here express- 
ing the popular opinion of theday. ‘“ That’s the 
kind of thing a man should do who don’t choose 
to leave his money to his own child.” Jack was 
now angry, having had his deficient education 
twice thrown in his teeth by one whom he con- 
ceived to be so much more uneducated than 
himself. “What I’ve got to say to you, Mr. Pep- 
percorn, is that Polly means to have me, and if 
she’s got to wait, why, I’m so minded that I'll 
wait for her as long as ever she’ll wait for me.” 
So saying, Jack Hollycombe left the room. 

Mr. Peppercorn thrust his hat back, upon his 
head, and stood with his back to the fire, with 
the tails of his coat appearing over his hands in 
his breeches pocket, glaring out of his eyes with 
anger which he did not care to suppress. This 
man had presented to him a picture of his future 
life which was most unalluring. There was no- 
thing he desired less than to give his money to 
such an abominable institution as Hiram’s Hos- 
pital. Polly, his own dear daughter Polly, was 
intended to be the recipient of all his savings. 
As he went about among the beer barrels he had 
been a happy man as he thought of Polly bright 
with the sheen which his money had provided 
for her. But it was of Polly married to some 
gentleman that he thought at these moments ; of 
Polly surrounded by a large family of little gen- 
tlemen and little ladies. They would all call him 
grandpapa; and in the evening of his days he 
would sit by the fire in that gentleman’s parlor, 
a welcome guest, because of the means which he 
had provided ; and the little gentlemen and the 
little ladies would surround him with their prat- 
tle and their noise and caresses. He was not a 
man whom his intimates would have supposed 
to be gifted with a strong imagination, but there 
was the picture firmly set before his mind’s eye. 
“ Edication,” however, in the intended son-in-law 
was essential. And the son-in-law must be a 
gentleman. Now Jack Hollycombe was not a 
gentleman, and was not educated up to that pitch 
which was necessary for Polly’s husband. 

But Mr. Peppercorn, as he thought of it all, 
was well aware that Polly had a decided will of 
her own. And he knew of himself that his own 
will was less strong than his daughter’s. In 
spite of all the severe things which he had just 
said to Jack Hollycombe, there was present to 
him a dreadful. weight upon his heart as he 
thought that Polly would certainly get the bet- 
ter ofhim. At this moment he hated Jack Hol- 
lycombe with most unchristian rancor. No mis- 
fortune that could happen to Jack, either sudden 
death, or forgery with flight to the antipodes, or 
loss of his good looks—which Mr. Peppercorn 
most unjustly thought would be equally effica- 
cious with Polly—would at the present moment 
of his wrath be’ received otherwise than as a 
special mark of good fortune.. And yet he was 
well aware that if Polly were to come and tell 
him that she had by some secret means turned 
herself into Mrs. Jack Hollycombe, he knew very 
well that for Polly’s sake he would: have to take 
Jack with all his faults, and turn him into the 
dearest son-in-law that the world could have pro- 
vided for him. This was a very trying position, 
and justified him in standing there for a quarter 
of an hour with his back to the fire, and his coat 
tails over his arms, as they were thrust into his 
trousers pockets. 

In the mean time Jack had succeeded in obtain- 
ing,a few minutes’ talk with Polly, or rather the 
success had been on Polly’s side, for.she had man- 
aged the business. On coming out from the brew- 
ery Jack had met her in the street, and had been 
taken home by her. ‘You might as well come 
in, Jack,” she had said, “and have a few words 





with me. You have been talking to father about 
it, | suppose.” 

“Well, Ihave. He says I am not sufficiently 
educated. I suppose he wants to get some young 
man from the colleges.” 

“ Don’t you be stupid, Jack. You want to have 
your own way, I suppose.” 

“T don’t want him to tell me I’m uneducated. 
Other men that I’ve heard of ain’t any better off 
than I am.” 

“ You mean himself—which isn’t respectful.” 

“Tm educated up to doing what I’ve got to do, 
If you don’t want more, I don’t see what he’s got 
to do with it.” 

“ As the times go, of course a man should learn 
more and more. You are not to compare him to 
yourself; and it isn’t respectful, 1f you want to 
say sharp things against him, Jack, you had bet- 
ter give it all up, for I won’t bear it,” 

“T don’t want to say anything sharp.” 

“Why can’t vou put up with him? He’s not 
going to have his own way. And he is older than 
you. And it is he that has got the money. If 
you care about it—” 

“You know I care.” 

“ Very well. Suppose I do know, and suppose 
I don’t. Ihear you say you do, and that’s all I’ve 
got to act upon. Do you bide your time if you’ve 
got the patience, and all will come right. I sha’n’t 
at all think so much of you if you can’t bear a 
few sharp words from him.” 

“He may say * hatever he pleases.” 

“You ain’t educated—not like Dr. Freeborn, 
and men of that class.” 

“ What do I want with it?” said he. 

“T don’t know that you do want it.. At any 
rate, I don’t want it; and that’s what you’ve got 
to think about at present. You just-go on, and 
let things be as they are. You don’t want to be 
married in a week’s time.” 

“ Why not ?” he asked. 

“ At any rate I don’t; and I don’t mean. 
time five years will do very well.” 

“ Five years! You'll be an old woman.” 

“The fitter for you, who'll still be three years 
older. If you’ve patience to wait, leave it to me.” 

“T haven’t overmuch patience.” 

“Then go your own way and suit yourself else- 
where.” 

“ Polly, you’re enough to break a man’s heart. 
You know that I can’t go and suit myself else- 
where. You are all the world to me, Polly.” 

“ Not half so much as a quarter.of malt if you 
could get your own price for it. A young woman 
is all very well just as a plaything; but business 
is business—isn’t it, Jack ?” 

“Five years! Fancy telling a fellow that he 
must wait five years!” 

“That'll do for the present, Jack. I’m not go- 
ing to keep you here idle all the day. Father 
will be angry when I tell him that you’ve been 
here at all.” 

“Tt was you that brought me.” 

“Yes, I did. But you're not to take advantage 
of that. Now I say, Jack, hands off. - I tell you 
I won’t. I’m not going to be kissed once a week 
for five years. Well. Mark my words, this is 
the last time I ever ask youin here. No, I won't 
have it. Goaway.” Then she succeeded in turn- 
ing him out of the room and closing the house 
door behind. his back, “I think he’s the best 
young man I see about anywhere. Father twits 
him about.his education. It’s my belief there’s 
nothing he can’t do that he’s wanted for.’ That’s 
the kind of, education a man ought to have. 
Father says it’s. because he’s. handsome I like 
him. It does go a long way, and he is handsome. 
Father has. got ideas of fashion into his. head 
which will send him crazy before he,has done 
with them.” Such was the soliloquy: in which 
Miss Peppercorn indulged as soon as she had 
been left by her lover. 

“ Educated!» Of course ’'m not educated, I 
can’t talk Latin and Greek as some of those fel- 
lows pretend to, though for the matter of that I 
never heard it. But two and two make four, and 
ten and ten make twenty. And if a fellow says 
that it don’t, he is trying on some dishonest game. 
If a fellow understands that, and sticks to it, he 
has education enough for my business—or for 
Peppercorn’s either.” Then he walked back to 
the inn yard, where he had left his horse and trap. 

As he drove back to Barchester he made up 
his mind that Polly Peppercorn would be worth 
waiting for. There was the memory of that kiss 
upon his lips which had not been madeless sweet 
by the severity.of the words which had accom- 
panied it. The words indeed had been severe ; 
but there had been. an intention and a purpose 
about the kiss which: had altogether redeemed 
the words. “ She is just one in a thousand—that’s 
about the truth. And as for waiting for her, 
I'll wait like grim death, only I hope it won’t be 
necessary.” It was thus he spoke of the lady of 
his love as he drove himself into the town under 
Barchester Towers. 
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CHAPTER V. 
DR. FREEBORN AND PHILIP HUGHES. 


TurtNes went on at Plumplington without any 
change for a fortnight; that is, without any 
change for the better.” But in truth the ill-hu- 
mor both of Mr. Greenmantle and of Mr. Pepper- 
corn had increased to such a pitch as to add an 
additional blackness to the general haziness and 
drizzle and gloom of the November weather. It 
was now. the end of November, and Dr. Freeborn 
was becoming a little uneasy because the Christ- 
mas attributes for which he was desirous were 
still altogether out of sight. He was a man spe- 
cially anxious for the mundane happiness of his 
parishioners, and who. would take any,amount of 


. personal trouble to.insure it; but he was.in fault 


perhaps in:this, that he considered that everybody 
ought to be happy just’ because he told them to 
be so. He belonged to the Church of England 
certainly, but he had no dislike to Papists or 





Presbyterians, or Dissenters in general, as long as 
they would arrange themselves under his banner 
as “ Freebornites.” And he had such force of 
character that in Plumplipgton—beyond which 
he was not ambitious that his influence should 
extend—he did in general prevail. But at the 
present moment. he was aware that Mr. Green- 
mantle was in open mutiny.. That Peppercorn 
would yield he had strong hope. Peppercorn he 
knew to be a weak, good fellow, whose affection 
for his daughter would keep him right at last. 
But until he could extract that poker from Mr. 
Greenmantle’s throat, he knew that nothing could 
be done with him. 

At the end of the fortnight Mr. Greenmantle 
called at the Rectory about half an hour before 
dinner-time, when he knew that the Doctor would 
be found in his study before going up to dress for 
dinner. “I hope I am not intruding, Dr. Free- 
born,” he said. But the rust of the poker was 
audible in every syllable as it fell from his mouth. 

“Not in the least. I’ve a quarter of an hour 
before I go and wash my hands.” 

“Tt will be ample. In a quarter of an hour I 
shall be able sufficiently to explain my plans.” 
Then there was a pause, as though Mr. Green- 
mantle had expected that the explanation was to 
begin with the Doctor, “I am thinking,” the 
banker continued, after a while, “of taking my 
family abroad to some foreign residence.” Now 
it was well known to Dr. Freeborn that Mr. Green- 
mantle’s family consisted exclusively of Emily. 

“ Going to take Emily away?” he said. 

“Such is my purpose—and myself also.” 

“ What are they to do at the bank ?” 

“That will be the worst of it, Dr. Freeborn. 
The bank will be the great difficulty.” 

“But you don’t mean.that you are going for 

‘ood 2” 

“ Only for a prolonged foreign residence ; that 
is to say, for'six-emonths. For forty years I have 
given but very little trouble to the directors ; for 
forty years-1 have been at ‘my. post, and have 
never suggested any prolonged absence. If the 
directors-ean not. bear with-me after forty years, 
I shall think them unreasonable men.” Now in 
truth Mr. Greenmantle knew that the directors 
‘would make» no opposition to-anything that he 
might propose ; but he always thought it well to 
be armed.with some premonitory grievance. “In 
fact, my pecuniary matters are so-arranged that 
should the direvtors refuse, I shall go -all- the 
same.” 

“You mean that you don’t care a straw for the 
directors.” 

“T do not-mean to postpone my” cumfort to 
their views—or my daughter’s.” 

“But why does your daughter’s comfort de- 
pend on your going away ? I should have thought 
that she would have preferred Plumplington at 
present.” 

That was true,no doubt. And Mr. Greenman- 
tle felt—well, that he was not exactly telling the 
truth in putting the burden of his departure upon 
Emily’s comfort. If Emily, at the present crisis 
of affairs, were carried away from Plumplington 
for six months, her comfort would certainly not 
be increased. She had. already been told that 
she was to go, and she’had clearly understood 
why. “I mean.as to her future welfare,” said 
Mr. Greenmantle, very solemnly. 

Dr. Freeborn did not care to hear about the fu- 
ture welfare of young people. What had to be 
said as to their eternal welfare he thought him- 
self quite able tosay. After all, there was some- 
thing of benevolent paganism in his disposition. 
He liked better to deal with their present happi- 
ness—so that there was nothing immoral in it. 
As to the world to come, he thought that the fa- 
thers and mothers of his younger flock might 
safely leave that-consideration to him. “ Emily 
is a remarkably good girl. That’s my idea of her.” 

Mr. Greenmantle was offended’ even at this. 
Dr. Freeborn had no right, just at present, to tell 
him that his daughter was a good girl. Her 
goodness had been greatly lessened by the fact 
that in regard to her marriage she was anxious 
to run counter to her father, “She is a good 
girl. At least I hope so.” 

“Do you doubt it ?” 

“Well, no—or rather, yes. Perhaps I ought 
to say no as to her life in general.” 

“JT should think so. I don’t know what a fa- 
ther may want; but I should think so, I never 
knew her mi:s church yet—either morning or 
evening.” 

“ As far as that goes, she does not neglect her 
duties.” 

“What is the matter with her that she is to 
be taken off to some foreign climate for prolong- 
ed residence?’ The Doctor, among his other 
idiosyncrasies, entertained an idea that England 
was the proper place for all Englishmen and Eng- 
lishwomen who were not driven out of it by stress 
of pecuniary cireumstances. ‘“ Has she got a bad 
throat or a weak:chest ?” 

“Tt is not on the score of her own health that 
I propose to move her,” said Mr, Greenmantle. 

“You did say her comfort. Of course that 
may mean that-she likes the French way of liv- 
ing. I did hear that we were to lose your serv- 
ices for a time, because you could not trust your 
own health.” 

“Tt is failing me a little, Dr. Freeborn. 
already very near sixty.” 

“Ten years my junior,” said the Doctor. 

“We can not all hope to have such perfect 
health as you possess.” 

“T have never frittered it away,” said the Doc- 
tor, “by prolonged residence in foreign parts.” 
This quotation of his own words was most har- 
assing to Mr. Greenmantle, and: made him: more 
than once inclined to bounce in:anger out of: the 
Doctor’s. study.“ I suppose’the truth’ is that 
Miss: Emily is disposed to run counter’ to your 
wishes in regard to hermarriage, and that she is 
to be taken away, not from consumption or a 
weak throat, but from a dangerous lover.” Here 
Mr. Greenmantle’s face became black as thunder. 
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“You see, Greenmantle, there is no good in our 
talking about this matter unless we understand 
each other.” 

“T do not intend to give my girl to the young 
man upon whom she thinks that her affections 
rest.” 

“T suppose she knows.” 

“No, Dr. Freeborn. It is often the case that 
a young lady does not know; she only fancies, 
and where that is the case absence is the best 
remedy. You have said that Emily is a good 
girl.” 

“A very good girl.” 

“Tam delighted to hear you so express your- 
self. But obedience to parents is a trait in char- 
acter which is generally much thought of. I 
have put by a little money, Dr. Freeborn.” 

“ All Plumplington knows that.” - 

“ And I shall choose that it shall go somewhat 
in accordance with my wishes. The young man 
of whom she is thinking—” 

“Philip Hughes, an excellent fellow. I’ve 
known him all his life. He doesn’t come to 
church quite so regularly as he ought, but that 
will be mended when he’s married.” 

“—hasn’t got a shilling in the world,” con- 
tinued Mr. Greenmantle, finishing his sentence. 
“Nor is he just—just—just what I should choose 
for the husband of my daughter. I think that 
when I have said so he should take my word 
for it.” 

(70 BE CONTINUED.) 





Monograms.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 708. 
Turse monograms for marking linen are worked on 


the ground in cross stitch with red marking cotton or 
silk twist in two shades. 


Foot-Muff with Border in Appliqué and Point 
Russe. 
See illustration on page 708, 


Tuts oblong foot-muff is fifteen inches long, eleven 
inches wide, and four inches high. The cushion is 
faced with leather on the sides and bottom, and the 
es is lined and covered with gray squirrel fur. 

he leather side is concealed by a hanging rder, the 
ground of which is a strip of porcelain bine cloth as 
deep as the side. On this two bands of Turkey red 
cloth or flannel, cut in points along one side, are ap- 
plied in such a manner that the points meet at the 
middle of the strip, and the blue ground only shows 
through the diamond-shaped openings formed by them. 
A smull white cloth flower is applied at the centre of 
each blue space, and fastened with pink silk stitches. 
A row of olive chenille is set in scallops along each 
red band, and the scallops and points are ornamented 
in point Russe with blue and gold-colored silks. The 
lower edge of the border is pinked, and trimmed with 
small tassels of the colors in the work. 


Autumn and Winter Street Dresses. —Figs. 1-3. 
See illustration on page 709. 


Fie. 1, a dress of hussar blue cashmere, has a box- 
— skirt, with a scarf drapery that crosses the 
ront diagonally, and forms loops on the back. The 
suit is completed by a short redingote with a shoulder 
cape, both braided with darker blue soutache. 
he dress Fig. 2 is of old green Amazon cloth and 
brocaded velvet. The skirt, which is bordered at the 
bottom with a puff, has flat velvet side panels, and 
cloth drapery at the top of the front and on the back. 
he basque, which is sharply pointed at the front and 
back, has a vest, collar, and cuffs of the velvet. A satin- 
lined velvet frill edges the point at the back, as shown 
in Fig. 3. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRUSPONDENTS. 

A Youne Hovsrxerrrrr.—The etiquette is the same 
in all houses. The lower back room of an English 
basement is the best room for refreshments, but they 
may be laid in the upper back parlor for New-Year's 
Day. 

A Sussoriuer.—The * is used to mark the begin- 
ning of a pattern which is to be repeated either a giv- 
en number of times or throughout a round; it is used 
in connection with “ Repeat from *” at the end of the 
pattern. The picot, sometimes called purl, is a little 
loop ; in crochet it is formed by working several chain 
stitches and a single crochet on the first of them or 
on the preceding stitch. Purl in knitting is a etitch 
also known as back stitch. To make it, put the 
thread to the front of the work, insert the right-hand 
needle downward and in front of the left needle into 
the stitch to be knitted, pass the thread around the 
needle, and work off the stitch. Plain silk eider-down 
quilts cost from $30 upward. We can not tell you the 
value of such a one as you describe. 

Inpustry.—You can not have read the article on 
sericulture, to which you refer, very carefully, or you 
would find that in it most of your questions are al- 
ready answered. You must buy eggs (for informa- 
tion concerning which apply to the Women’s Silk- 
culture Association of Philadelphia). They need no 
preparation, only such care as is directed in the afore- 
said article.» You must raise your own mulberry 
leaves, as they must be fed as fresh as possible. The 
mulberry-tree must have plenty of sunlight for its 
growth, and may be protected in winter as are pear or 
peach trees. Procure your slips from some first-class 
nurseryman. 

L. C. A.—Folds or knife-pleating of the material will 
be best to replace crape. 

Daxota.—The pad bustle attached to the belt of the 
lower skirt is more used than long bustles. Your fou- 
lard will look best as a panier polonaise over a Non- 
pareil velveteen skirt.’ It will be rather light in weight 
for the winter in this State. 

E. C.—Get repped wool like the plain part of your 
sample to combine with it. As you have a good deal 
of material, you will find a good model in the Breton 
Basque Suit illustrated on the firet page of Bazar No. 
88, Vol. XV. The noted dressmaker Worth is an Eng- 
lishman residing in Paris. 

Netum.—Send your black-bordered card in an en- 
velope until you are ready to visit. 

Reaper rrom On1o.—White is always used for the 
nice dresses of a babe ten months old. 

Beetua.—The fine cashmere in new shades with vel- 
vet of the same shade will be your best choice for a 
dress for which you spend $20. Dark maroon, seal 
brown, or green will answer. The embroidered cash- 
meres have a basque of plain cashmere, with embroid- 
ery outlining a vest, and sometimes around the edge 
of the basque. The embroidery is then used for trim 
ming the skirt and its drapery, most of it being ar- 
ranged on the front and side breadths, and being used 
quite plainly without gathers. The long striped India 
shawls sold for about $20 are excellent for extra wraps, 
are warm and serviceable, and give a pretty touch of 
color to the toilette, 
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“LE PERE JACQUES.”—From tux Pictcre sy Bastien Lepage exurprrep 1x THE Paris Satoy, 1882.—[Sre Poem on Pace 706.) 
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Fic. 1.—FIGURE DESIGN FOR CHAIR BACKS, ETC.—WORKING PATTERN.—From tue Sovran Kensineton Royat Scnoot or Art NEEDLE-Woxrk 


Figure Designs for Chair Backs, etc. wrought in etching silk of two or more shades of | Cloth Walking Coat for Girl from 6 to | the under part of which is notched on the shou! 


blue, Exceeding fineness of work and correct- . der. The skirt is laid in two wide box pleats on 

Figs. 1 and 2. ness of outline are necessary. They may be also 10 Years old.—Figs. 1 and 2, the back, which are headed by a sash bow con 

MPMIESE dainty little figure designs, in the Kate | used for wall-pockets, panels in nursery doors, See illustrations on page 708. sisting of a strip of the cloth arranged in two 
Greenaway style, whieh are furnished*us by | or cabinets for toys,and in many ways that will Tuis long double-breasted coat is made of seal | loops that are caught together by a buckle. The 


the courtesy of the South Kensington Royal | suggest themselves to motliers, being” specially | brown cloth. The neck is sloped to a pointéat 


i sleeves are gathered on the inner seam, and {in- 
School of Art Needle-Work, must be delicately | adapted to play-room decoration. 


the front, and finished with a deep double collar, | ished with a stitched cuff. 
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Fic. 2—FIGURE DESIGN FOR CHAIR BACKS, ETC.—WORKING PATTERN.—From tue Sourn Kensinaton Royat Scuoon or Art Nexpie-Wonrx. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SEASICKNESS, 

Pror. Avoura Orr, New York, says: “I used it for 
seasickness, among the passengers, during a passage 
across the Atlantic. In the plurality of cases, I saw 
the violent symptoms yield, which characterize that 
disease, and give way to a healthful action of the func- 
tions impaired.”—[ Adv.] 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. ENpemMann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perrier, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y. 

Dear Sir,—l have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perrie, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{ Adv. ] 









Liwe-svtor and Pepsin has fully established its claim 
as the best aid to digestion. Caswe.., Massey & Co., 
1121 Broadway and 578 5th Ave.—[Adv.]} 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
@trength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot he sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 
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FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH ) 1199 Broadway, near seth St., N.Y. 


279 Fulton St., Brookly 
47 North Kighth St., Philadelphia. 

OFFICES } 43 North Charies St., Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 

Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 


skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 


prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS « Co., 
5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


Nirs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVES.” 


The remarkable success 0} 
y this charming article of adorn- 
Ment, is due to the CONWVEN- 

7 TENCE, COMFORT and DE- 
CIDED IMPROVED APPEAR. 
ANCE given toevery wearer, An ab- 
solute NECESSITY to thore who 
y have lost a portion of their once abundant 
Y hair—or to those who wish to LOOK 
WOUNG—whosee foreheads are high—and 
whose hair wiil not remain in crimp ; made 
Y’ of natural curly hair they cannot getout of wave. 
One GRAND FEATURE they have no 
FALSE W1G-LIKE appearance,so EASILY 
SEEN in ALL OTHER waves and crimps— 























. wbile the doing away with crimping pins and the 

fanger of WWUINING one's own hair is verv importantto every 

lady who VALUES her personal beauty and the NIONS 

of her friends. RICES, from $6 te @ (Blonde ani Gray, 

. Alan, the most ELEGA es SORTMENT 0} 

a. ee ja A SPE. 

‘Seto can BE FOUND 

et my Headquarters, 32. EA 4TH 187 ~ N. See . 

Bes w. s +e Lay 


elogue. Goods sent 0. dead baad 
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7 OTHING NEW ER than Storks and Cat-tails 
can be found at most of the fancy work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
_ Send S Cents for C atalogue. 








Send $1, $2, $8, or $5 for 
a retail box’ by express 
of the best Candies in 
America, put up elegant- 


ly and strictly pure, suit- 
able for age Refers to all Chicago. Address C. F. 
GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison 8t., Chicago. 


aE BY RETURN MAIL—A full description of 








Moopy’s New TaiLor System of Dress 
ine. D. W. Moody &Co, 31 W. 9th, Cincinnati, 0. 


OUGH ON RATS.”—Ask yy fi 
clears out rats, mice, “4 = _ 








GOLD MEDAL, ER's 1878. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 
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With the Wave. Without the Wave. 

The above illustration, taken from life, shows the 
wonderful effect the Water Wave or Perfection has 
on the wearer-—young or old. The unparalleled stc- 
cess of this charming front coiffure has caused a 
deluge of poor imitations, andI therefore warrant 
that those bought at my establishment will remain 
constantly in their natural wave. A specialty in 
gray and white hair, an enormous assortment of the 

nest oper of French Hair, and the most artistic 
style of make in Wigs, Curls, Roman Braids, Grecian 
Knots, Switches, beautiful Chignons. Also a full 
line of the finest cosmetiques: Fountain of Beauty, 
the finest face liquid in existence, beneficial for the 
skin, $1 es box; Veloutine Face Fows ders, the finest 
imported, 50c. and $i per box; Lip Rouge, for pale 
lips and cheeks, indelible $1 per bottle; rey 
removes superfluous hair, $1 per bottle ; Birch Wine, 
removes tan and freckles, $1 per bottie; Brilliantine, 
5c. and $1 per bottle ; Eau de Quinine the great suc- 
cess, removes dandruff and promotes the growth of 
hair, 75c. aad $1.50 per bottle. All the goods are from 
the celebrated parfumerie “Capitole,” Paris. Ask 
your nearest Drug or Hair Store for the cosmetiques, 
or address A, SIMONSON, Sole Agt. for U.S., 
pe Street, New York. Send for Mlustrated Cata- 

ogue. 





OMnaA 


372 BROADWAY ¥ N.Y. | 





$10.00 REWARD 
Will be paid for any corset in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ ordinary wear. 

Price by mail, W. B. (French coutil), $2.50; Ab- 
dominal, $2.00; Health or Nursing, $1.50; Coraline 
or Flexible Hip, $1.25; Misses’, $1.00, 

For sale by leading Merchants. 

Beware of worthless imitations boned with cord. 


__ WARNER BROS., 372 Broadway, N. Y. 


"SPLENDID AND WONDERFUL VARIETY oF 
ORNAMENTAL 


GRASSES 


EVERLASTING 


=~ 


Tastefully arrauged in povayere and DESIGNS, 
or for sale in Bulk 

LARGEST STOCK. FINEST COLORS. 

No other house oon such a ge to the Whole- 

sale Trade. rend en Stores 

should send PAS our Musteated” Wircloos Price-List. 
atural Grasses, Flowers and Moss, bi Saad and 

" to RAM 
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To o Subsoription-Book Agents, 


We have recently reorganized our Subscription- 
Book Department, with the intention of making it 
the medium through which some of our most valua- 
ble works may reach the public. In justice to those 
representing the department, these books will be 
strictly withheld from the trade. In addition to am- 
ple protection in this respect, agents will have the 
great advantage of selling the productions of the 
best known authors. 

At all times, persons possessing enfficient tact and 
ability to make them successful in ordinary busi- 
nese pursuits will find remunerative employment 
by addressing HARPER & BROTHERS, Frankuin 
Square, New You, Subscription- -Book Department. 





Send two 8c. stam ps to €. TOLLNER, 
Jr., B lyn, N. Y., for a new set ele- 
= Chesee Cards and Catalogue of 


Eatest Designs for fall and winter. 








HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transparen- 
cy. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 and 
¥1.50 per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. My Complexion Mask, 
patented Sept. 4, 1577, 80 highly recommended and un- 
surpassed. Price, $2, complete. Beware of imitations. 
Indelible SafYoline Lip aud Face Rouges, $1 
and $1.50 per bottie. F. F. Marshall’s Adonine, for 
Dyeing Instantaneously the hair, the beard, the 
eyebrows and eyelashes a beautital light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, 
or health, $1 50 per box 


APPLIED ON PREMISES IF DESIRED. 


Something New. 


Unequalled for 
convenience and 
comfort, improving 
thelooks of young 
and old charmingly. 


My PERFECTION, 
OR 
WATER WAVE, 


withthe improved elas- 
tic springs, from $3 00 


upward, 
THE NOVELTY, 


Very becoming ; does not rip or tear. Money refunded 
if not naturally curly. All Front Pieces dressed 
while you wait for 12c. each. 

Switches, all long hair, 28 in. long, 4 oz. weight, $4. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY, 

Just received, the largest variety finest quality gen- 
uine gray, w: arranted cheaper than any other house. 

Illustrated price-list free of charge. Goods sent to all 
parts of the country,C.O.D., with privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
FOR SALESROOM TAKE ELEVA’ TOR. 


HOME ART WORK. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 


Established a —s rhc only $2.00 a year, 
6 Num 


SAMPLE COPY FREE ror postace. 


Invaluable Hints for Home Decoration, Painting in Oils, Water 
Colors,and on China, Embroidery and ail Art Work. Pattern 
Supplements working size, Full directions. Discount to Clube 
Also Manuals on all Art Work subjects 35 cts. each. Send stamp 
for List. Address THE ART anne NCE 


Mention this paper, Nassau —— New York. 











GEORGETOWN 
ACADEMY OF THE VISITATION. 
Founded in 1799. 

Delightfully situated on Georgetown Heights near 
the tional C. ‘npital. For particulars, address 
SISTERS OF THE VISITATION, Georgetown, D.C. 

Revrrenors. — Gen. Sherman; Gen. U. S. Grant; 
Hon. Thomas Semmes, New Orleans; Hon. Emerson 
Etheridge, Tenn. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE. ......cccccescsecseees $4 0 
BAMPERS WEBELT 200: cccscscccvcccecezess 4 00 
MATES BAG 0 o0cccscctcnciccssancdsicese 4 00 
The THREE above publications................ 10 00 
Any TWO above named ...........0056 seceses 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG POPLE........ccccecces 1 50 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE I ssrings presen mas ies 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE yerenae 
ee ae PO erry eee 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 





The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Pxrorie with the first Number for November, 
aud the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biograpiy, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 vo 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitousiy on appiication to Harren & Brorucns, 


a@ TIARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand voiumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents, 





Remittances shonld be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


The Only Carriage that has 
Springs that Adjust 
to the Weight. 


NOVELPY CARRIAGE | — 


PATENTED), 
In Willow. Rattan, and Wood. 
Has Umbrella large enough to 
shield at all points. Send for 
Circular to L. P. TIBBALS, 
M’f’r, 820 Broadway, next 
block above Stewart’ s. 


SHOPPING — 


In all branches, by trained and e 
Address AMERICAN PURCHAS SING OO: PANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free. 


RUFFLING AND SHIRRING. 

All dressmakers and families should have the Garret- 
eon Roffler and Shirrer. It is e simple and durable 
Sewing- machine attachment, and does Brautirut 
Suireine as well as Rurriine. Price, $1.50, Address 

GARRETSON RUFFLER CO., Oskaloosa, Iowa. 








We respectfully notify the public that some of our 
Velveteens still bear our old trade-mark, a fac-simile 
of which is herewith represented. 


SHAEN & FITHIAN. 


‘Sshe G ENUTS 
> 


NONPAREIL 


TRADE MARK — 


4. 








LADIES’ 


Cachemire Oriental, 
” Abyssinian, 


Norma, 

ARE THE BEST LYONS BLACK SILKS FOR 
WEAR, NOW IN GREAT FAVOR WITH THE 
LADIES. FOR THE PAST TEN YEARS CON- 
TROLLED EXCLUSIVELY BY MESSRS. A. T. 
STEWART & CO., BUT NOW FOR SALE BY 
ALL FIRST CLASS RETAIL DRY GOODS HOUSES 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


SILKS. 


SOLE AGENTS For | A. PERSON, HARRIMAN 
WHOLESALE ONLY, & CO., New York. 





S.,C., & S. 


The immense addition to our establish- 
ment heing now completed, we are prepared 
to show the most varied assortment of Dry 
Goods and Fancy Goods to be found in 
America, Special bargains will be placed 
before our customers during the coming 
week, and to all we now extend a cordial 
invitation to inspect our new premises, 
whether with a view to purchase or not. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue and 19th St., N.Y. 


=| NONTAREL VELVETEENS. 


A full line of colors in the better qualities 
can be found in our retail department. 


R. H. WHITE & C0, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


DRY goons 


BY MAILI 
Quarters of a Million in Stock. 
All Drought forcast “Tete me megs i. 
Dress Goods, Silks, aw mmings, Hosiery 
Uphelatery, Fancy Goods, ’ Dreases, W ra: c 
Infants’, Wo Ties, Laces, Gente” urnishin 
. a’ 














mation, and ‘ 
COOPER & CONARD, Oth & 
Uj’Please say where' you saw this Advertisement. 


Ww: should be pleased to have strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 
MANTEL SETS. 


Persons not desiring to buy will have the same 
attention shown as would be purchasers. 


LE BOUTILLIER & CoO., 


3 Union Square, New York. 
DECORATIVE 


HOME BEAUTIFUL 229o84th2 
WORK. Mrs. T. G. Farnham, 52 West 
14th Street, N.Y. Stamping, Designing, Perfo- 
rated Patterns, and all materials used for Art Needle- 
work, wh wholesale and retail. . Send 3c. for Catalogue. — 


SHOPPING FOR ALL, 


Of every description, selected with judgment and wate. 
For ow, address Mrs. VIRGINIA C. BREWSTE 
No. 221 West 24th St., New York city. 


| 40 egy no2 alike, Chromo Visiting Cards, name 








on, 1 Warranted best pack sold. Agents 
on, Ibe. L. JONES & CO., Naseas, N.Y. 





LORIDA,.—If you are going there send immediately 
for pamphlets describing 100 orange groves and res- 
idences I have for sale. Martin Dunn, 206 Broadway. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only iting 
remedy for removing radically and b eg my, f a 
annoying disfigurements cages he pee Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injaring the Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN. East oth h'St., N. Y. 





Mos bine Habit Cured in10 
0 a | U Me Days._ No Pay until Cured, 
d. Le Srurucks, M. D., Lebanon, Ohio. 


“DARWIN'S THEORY," Sete‘! 


The trade supplied. W NG, 50 Nassau St., N.Y, 
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Eile & Sy 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N. L 
SILK DEPARTMENT 


IN NEW BUILDING. 


LARGE LOT COLORS IN RICH Go, 
SILKS IN FINE SHADES, C. 
DESIRABLE............ PER YARD. 


REGULAR PRICES $1.19 TO $1.25. 
BROCADES, BLACK GROS GRAIN, RHADAMES, 
&c., BARGAINS. 


Trimming Silks. 


BLACK DAMIER SATINS, BLACK BARRE SAT- 
INS, MILLINERY PLUSHES, 98c. PER YARD. 

1000 PIECES (at least) OF BLACK and COLORS 
IN SILK VELVETS at S0c., 95c., $1.25, $1.50 up. 

FOR SUITS—22 INCHES WIDE, SUPERB QUAL- 
ITIES AND COLORS. 


BLACK BROCADED VELVETS (SILK), 


MAGNIFICENT PATTERNS, 
BARGAINS. 

NEW SHADES AND COLORS BROCADED SILK 
VELVET. LOT AT $4; selling elsewhere at $5 and $6. 


Extraordinary Bargains 


IN LADIES’, 


$3.50, $3.75, $4; 


MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR, 


PLEASE EXAMINE. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 31114, to 317 Grand St., 
58, 60, 62, 64 to 70 ALLEN ST. 
59, 61, 63 


ORC H ARD ST., NEW YORK 


VELVETS AND PLUSHES 


Are more than ever required this season 
Jor Costumes, and the extraordinary de- 
mand has increased the import price fully 
20 per cent. 


Messrs. H.C.F.Koch & Son 


Having fortunately placed large orders in 
Europe at former prices in January, are 
enabled to offer the very best lines of Vel- 
vets and Plushes, either plain or bro- 
caded, at prices, as usual, lower than any 
other house. 

Their Fashion Catalogue— the most 
complete issued—will be mailed on receipt 
of 6 cents. 


6th Avenue & 2 & 20th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Walter Bul & Go. 


DETROIT, MIOH. 
Manufacturers of 
Ladies’ Seal Sacques, Dol- 
mans, Silk and Satin Fur- 
Lined Garments, Gentle- 
men’s Fur Caps, Gloves, 

&e. 

Goods sent on approval to any 
part of the U.S. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


BUHL & CO. 



















OIT, MICH. 





NONPAREIL VELVETEENS. 


A full line of colors in the better qualities 
can be found in our retail department. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway & 20th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


$s i gq per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
0 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
DON’T DIE IN THE HOUSE. 


Ask Druggists for “* ROUGH ON RATS.” It clears 
out rats, mice, roaches, flies, bed-bugs, 15c. 





4 0 Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with name, 10c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Ct. 








| FALL AND WINTER STYLES, 





Established 1840, 


JONES, 


8th Avenue, cor. 19th Street, N. Y. 


Fall and Winter Styles. 


NEW names” a. ELEGANT COSTUMES 
) CLOAKS. 
eo bas FURS. 


To avoid the difficulty heretofore experienced 
in securing harmony in material and color com- 
bination, 

Messrs. JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
have provided various qualities of plain colored 
goods, matching exactly in weave and color their 
immense variety of Special Novelties. 

Their showing of Ottoman, Gros d’ Ecosse, Ar- 
mure, Gros Grain, and other new weaves in 
SILKS AND SATINS this season cannot be | me EGANT DR ESS FABRICS. 
surpassed in any country for magnitude, variety, | ae 
and taste, | NOVELTIES IN L _— ES, PASSEMENTERIES 


| RINGES. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., ne 
Broadway, cor. 11th Street. 





NEWEST FASHIONS IN MILLINERY, 
ELVETS, PLUSHES, &c. 


SILKS, 





, and 


| LADIES’ FINE SHOES, BOYS’ CLOTHING, &c. 
CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, FU gh RE, HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS, &«. 








Fall Issue ** Illustrated Bazar” now 
ready. Send for it. 
Do your Shopping at Home, 
MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT 
ATT N 





Samples sent upon request. 
NOVELTIES THROUGHOUT THE HOUSE. 
PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO, 


| JONES, 81 Sth Avenue, cor. 19th St., N. Y. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


} For this season: Rich Fringes, Gimps and Orna- 

ments, plain and beaded, in new designs. 

Silk and Cashmere Embroideries, Marabout and 
Ostrich Feather Trimmings. 

Ribbed, Moire, Short and Long Nap Plushes in 
assorted colors. 

Fringes and Buttons made to order to match col- 
| ored materials, 

Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


| 893 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


| 


| Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 


| 





An extensive and choice selection of the 
latest Paris Novelties in Rich Silks, Velvets, 
Plain and Fancy Plushes, Dress Goods, Xe. 


BROADWAY & [9th ST. 








Terms and $5 outfit 


A WEEK. $12aday at home easily made. Costly a week in your own town. 
$] . ; $ Address H. Hat.err & Co.,Portiand,Maine, 


Outfitfree. Address Trur & Co.,Augusta,Maine, free. 





Photncranh and Tectnre. 1M, ATTTCOWATIC CARINET. Plavarv Tune. 

















LANTERNS 


Tilnstrated Cataloene. 
AND VIE VV 


4UU Suues Wass 


HA RBACH O1 ORGANINA cow 





Musical WouUuer Catalo; 


8 io FILBERT STREET, PHILA DELPHL As PA. 
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 SthK ORNAMENTS. 


De / 
+", - 
lf Io Bs EQUAL TO FINEST HAND PAINTING. 

4 Prepared for decorating Silk, Satin, and other fabrics. Very artistic, and 
yet so readily understood that of these flowers, sprays, &c., of fine tints and 
delicate coloring, combinations of rare be “auty are easily made. Desirable for 
decorating Odor Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, Lamp Shades, Sachets, &c. 

25c., 50c., and $1.00 sample packages sent on receipt of price. 
Catalogue and Directions mailed free on application. 
> , oe rh, 1 ry ry. . : 
PALM & FERECHTELER, 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 


Ye > No. 6 West 14th Street (near 5th Ave.), New York. 


ONPAREIL 
VELVETEEN 


THE ONLY REAL SUBSTITUTE FOR 


LEOnS-SItlLvn elves. 


WE WOULD RESPECTFULLY NOTIFY THE PUBLIC THAT NONE OF THESE GOODS ARE GENUINE UNLESS STAMPED 
WITH THE TRADE MARK ON THE BACK OF EVERY SECOND YARD,AFAC-SIMILE OF WHICH IS HEREWITH REPRESENTED 


= 





(ONPARELL 
ty A ae 
VPER, TRADE MARK — 
ia _"\ YEWETEENg) €s> 
MAKE,DYE & wo nour rie S22 
FINISH ia 1: DECEMBER 6 186!.N0. 8896 IMPROVEMENTS 


wer NON PAREIL<| =: 


RICH FULLTONED REGISTERED DECEMBER 6.1881.NO.8496 VELVETEENS 
COLORS,GREAT 


Cu 
A aa” 
bars oF 


&% cE 

} “lay, ; one sae a 

DEPTH OF Sy | “‘NONPAREIL ae 7s 
PILE. Sx, | 


— TRACE MARK — \ 
4 VELVETEEN M 


Stour mis St 


EVERY YARD WARRANTED THE HIGHEST, DEGREE OF PERFECTION. 

FROM HARPERS BASAR- ANOTHER VELVET SEASON IS ONE OF THE CERTAINTIES ANNOUN- 
CED THUS EARLY BY THE MERCHANTS. THE BEST SERVICE ISGIVEN BY THE CLOSE SHQRT 
PILE VELVETS,SUCHAS THE NONPAREIL VELVETEEN WHICH IS NOT EASILY MARRED OR CRE- 
ASED, THE NONPAREILVELVETEEN IS FOUNDINALLTHE STYLISH NEW SHADES,AND WHEN 
MADE UP. WITH THE PILE TURNED UPWARD, IT CANNOT BE DISTINGUISHED FROM SILK 
VELVET. THE DIFFERANCE IN PRICE MAKES A GARMENT COST ABOUT ONE-THIRDAS MUCH 
AS IF MADE OF LYONS SILK VELVET 

BEWARE OF IMITATORS WHO TO SELL INFERIOR GOODS,ARE NOW CLAIMING QUALITIES 
FOR THEIR VELVETEENS WHICH THEY DONOT POSSES, THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
NONPAREIL VELVETEEN ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF, AND EXCLUSIVELY CONTROL,THE 
MACHINERY NECESSARY T0 FINISH THESE GOODS,SO THAT THEY RESEMBLE 
LYON SILK VELVET,AND MAINTAIN THEIR DEPTH OF COLOR AND BRILLIANT 
FINISH. 1) 2 a, © ad a ee =e 


ALL THE LEADING HOUSES IN AMERICA. 
Retail Houses supplied by MILLS & GIBB, New York. 








“Wiese | SHABN & FPITHIAN, New York. 


~J 
pam 
Oo 


STERN BROTHERS 


Have now in stock full assortments of 


NEW FALL GOODS 


COSTUMES, CLOAKS, 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, &c. 


OUR 


FALL CATALOGUE 


OF 140 PAGES, EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED 
WITH FULL DESCRIPTIONS OF STYLES AND 
PRICES IS NOW READY AND WILL BE MAILED 
ON RECEIPT OF 6 CENTS FOR POSTAGE. 


32, 34, & 36 West 23d St., 


NEW YORK CITY. 


SPECIAL SALE! 
Silks, Velvets, Plashes, Dress Goods. 


BLACK SATIN RHADAMES AT.$1.00; worth $1.75, 
BLACK SATIN-FINISH GROS-GRAIN......9 











worth. ° ° 
COLORED GROS-GRAIN SILK. new) 

WOOK . cccdss ‘ ‘ : 
COLORED RHADAMES = +508 -$1.50; worth $2.00. 
COLORED OTTOMAN..... ... $2.00; worth $2.50. 


VELVETS AND PL USHES. 


BLACK VELVETS, 
PLUSHES, 
Finer qualities at propor lonately low prices. 


DRESS 6000s, 


FRENCH CASHMERES, COLORS, ALL WOOL, : 
GOOD VALUE FOR wee OO 
NCH CAMEL’S-HAIR 
ALUE FOR.... esac ° 
on AND WOOL (double width) 
ELTIES reduced to $1.50 per yard. 


BLACK DRESS GOODS. 


40-INCH FRENCH CASHMERES, ALL WOOL, 50c. ; 

worth. . -65c. 
= H FRENCH ¢ \SHMERES, ALL WOOL, 65 

orth ee a 80c. 


so1Ni H HENR IETTA CLOTH : Te. : 


19-inch 


.$1.50; worth $2.00 
20-inch ew one + - B2.255 


worth $3.00 


"SERGE, 5dc.: GOOD 
65c. 


STRIP ED NOV- 












worth 95c. 


Mail Order Department thoroughly 
organized. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


It will pay you to shop by 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


845 and 847 Broadway, 48 East 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


DARISIAN | 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
No. 8 West 14th St., Near 5th Ave. 
Ladies in search of the latest and the most correct 
styles in BONNETS and HATS will <>. “4 in mind that 
we are daily importing and bringing « 

FRENCH TRIMMED RON NETS ‘ND. ROW ND HATS 
IN EXCLUSIVE MATERIALS AND SHAPES, witb 
all the NEWEST COLORS and SHAPES of 
FELT BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
BOTH TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED. A PLEAS- 
ING VARIETY OF FELT BONNETS AND HATS 

IN THE POPULAR 
DRABS AND GRAYS, 

trimmed with the SEA-SWALLOW, DOVE, WOOD- 
PIGEON, and other birds of NEUTRAL-TINTED 
PLUMAGE now so much sought after 

MILLINERY MATERIALS IN ALL VARIETIES. 

Our specialty: Jardiniéres with beautiful Tropic 
Plants for House Decoration. 


i. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who w 


mail. 











conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 
We are 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 


not interested in nor responsible for any 


Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
Organs, 27 stops, $125. Pianos, $297.50. 
Factory rnuning day and night. Catalogue 
dress Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


BEATTY’ 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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THEATRICAL ANECDOTES. 


Tony Lee, a player in King Charles II.’s reign, 
having a violent cold, could not forbear cough- 
ing as he lay dead upon the stage, having been 
killed in a tragedy. This occasioned a great 
deal of noise and laughter in the house. Tony 
waggishly lifted up is , and, addressing 
the audience, said, *‘ This makes good what my 
poor mother used to tell me; for she would oft- 
en say that I should cough in my grave, because 
I used to drink with my porridge.” This set 
the house in such good-humor that it produced 
a thundering round of applause, and made ev- 
ery one pardon the solecism he bad committed. 


——_~>—— 


The London correspondent of a New York 
paper told the following story to Booth of the 
time when the American actor and Irving play- 
ed together years ago: “‘ Irving tells me that he 

layed with you at Manchester when you were 
in England on your first visit. The piece he re- 
members best was Richard III, The manager 
of the theatre was Richmond, and he had giv- 
en himself a splendid new set_of armor, and 
had provided the best the theatre afforded for 
his army. He was popular with the public in 
front, and did not mean to have his position 
unduly interfered with by the star in Richard. 
He interpolated the prayer scene, the invocation 
to the god of battles,from Henry V. While 
Richard’s army was clothed in the most ordi- 
nary costumes, Richmond’s was ablaze, partial- 
ly in new armor, and in old armor cleaned up 
and polished, When the manager came on, the 
extraordinary display of magnificently appoint- f 
ed men was loudly eye Everything went 
as he could wish, till at last came the invocation 
to the god of battles. Down on his knees went 
Richmond ; his army tried to follow suit. The : 
property-man had not oiled or greased the joints : f 
of their armor. Upon going to kneel, they fell “ey 
into all kinds of comic attitudes, one or two fell ~LY, 
upon their faces, all of them looked ridiculous. 
The stiff joints of the armor would not work. { 
The audience screamed with laughter. A more 
absurd stage picture was never seen. The in- 
vocation over, the army attempted to rise. This 
was a sti]i more awkward-looking business than 
trying to kneel. The men on their faces could 
not get up again. Those who did get up made 
far more to-do about it than Rip Van Winkle 
after his long sleep, so er represented 
by Jefferson. Richmond went off, amid shouts 
of langhter and chaff from the gallery. Apart 











FALL COSTUMES.—No. 1. 


FACETIX. 

Me. Srureron’s narration of his experience in the 
etuffy old chapel in Park Street will be new to many, 
He told it at a meeting in the Tabernacle, and it will 
bear repetition. The atmosphere was stifling —so 
much so that the congregation sometimes grew drowsy 
against their will, and even the worthy pastor occa- 
sionally failed to rouse. He applied to the deacons in 
vain; 80 at last he was driven to desperation. Strange 
to say, however, one summer night somebody went 
round with a stout walking-stick and smashed al! the 
dark and dirty little windows, to the great indignation 
of the deacons, who offered a reward for the detection 
of the sacrilegious offender. But he was never discov- 
ered—for the best of all reasons, that none but the 
pastor himself could tell who the delinquent was that 
nad wielded the stout walking-stick with such good 
effect. The next Sunday, however, the Park Street 
chapel was sweeter and purer than ever it had been 
before. 

Just down by the stream where the bracken grows 
rank she placed her easel, and sat by it, sketching from 
nature. 

* Please, ma’am, is that me you're drawing milking 
that cow in the pasture ?” 

“Why, yes, my little man; but I didn’t know you 
were looking !” 

“Cos if that's me,” continued the boy, unmindful 


of the artist’s confusion, “ you put me on the wrong | 


side of the cow, and I'll get kicked over.” 






Ss = 
FALL COS TUME 
AFPLIQUE 
EGYPTIAN FIGURES 

ON A 
PLUSH GREUND! 


! 





LEAS GE LLEN 











from ry! question of ability, Richard had the 
best of that arrangement.” 























THE CHINA DOG, 
Iu Fix wim!” 


“Wuat! anotner Doe in Tus House? “Hal wal How runny!” 

This was the remark of a friend of an author, who 

had tome in just at the close of the latter’s new play: 

| “‘Oh, my dear fellow, your play was really charming, 
| deliclous—and so short!” 


** Well,” said the farmer, after the fune “we've 
buried a good man when we buried poor Wuzzel. 
Howsomever, yer can’t get no good out o° the ground 
*thout you put some good in.” 
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FALL COSTUMES,—No. 2, 


A lady in town painted a plaque in the most exqui- 
site manner, and presented it to a friend. Soon after 
a note of acknowledgment came, in which the lady 
stated that “it is altogether too nice to use every day, 
so I only use it for a bread-plate when we have com- 
pany.” 

A fiery Irishman challenged a barrister, who grati- 
fied him by an acceptance. The duelist, who was 
lame, requested that he might have a prop. 

* Suppose,” said he, ‘I lean against this mile-stone ?” 

“ Agreed,” said the lawyer, “ provided I may lean 
against the next.” 

The duel never came off. 


——— 

A certain clergyman who left a notice in his pulpit 
to be read by the preacher who exchanged with him, 
neglected to denote carefully a private postscript, and 
the con were astonished to hear the stranger 
wind up by Saying, “You will please come to dine 
with me at the parsonage.” 

—_——_————_—_—— 

Some Latter-day philosopher has said: ‘‘Send me 
all the dresses a woman has worn in the course of her 
life, and I will write her biography from them.” 

eee 


A boy wrote a composition on the subject of the 
Quakers, whom he described as a sect who never quar- 
relled, never got into a fight, never clawed each other, 
and never jawed back. The production contained a 
a these words: “ Pa’s a Quaker, but ma 
sn’t.” 
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FIGARO AT HOME. 


IN 


HUMORS OF THE PARIS SALON—( Continued.) 


HIS MASTER'S ABSENCE. 














